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Alumni enjoy competitive Meloche Monnex automobile, home, health and dental 


insurance rates and can take advantage of an alumni life insurance plan with Manulife 
Financial. 


7 And as a member of the Concordia University Alumni Association, so can you. 


All alumni stay in touch with the University with a free subscription to the 
Concordia University Magazine, and they can sign up for free Email Forwarding for Life. 

Alumni profit from their connections to the University in so many ways, especially 
with the Alumni ID card. At just $35, it delivers invaluable benefits. Benefits like bor- 
rowing privileges at Concordia’s Webster and Vanier libraries. Access to the University’s 
audio-visual facilities, career and placement services, and legal services. Plus waived regis- 
tration fees on continuing education courses, discounts on sports medicine, hotel rates, 
health club memberships and more. 

To find out how you can profit from your connections to Concordia, visit our alumni 


website at http://alumni.concordia.ca or call us at (514) 848-4856 1 888 777-3330. 
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Cover illustration: 
Concordia’s buildings, 
c.2007. 


Concordia University Magazine is published 
four times a year by an editorial board for 
alumni and friends of the University. 
Opinions expressed herein do not necessar- 
ily reflect the views of the alumni associa- 
tions nor of the University. 
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Dépot légal: Bibliothéque nationale du 
Québec. ©2002. Printed in Canada. 


Please address editorial correspondence to 
the Editor, Howard Bokser, Office of 
University Advancement and Alummi 
Relations, Concordia University, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W., Montreal, Quebec H3G 
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Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow 
Rector Frederick Lowy reflects on Concordia’s future 


Renaissance at Concordia 

A tour of Concordia’s proposed new buildings and upgrades, and what 
they will bring to the institution 

by Carol McQueen 


Turning Information into Knowledge in the IT Age 
Information technology and access to information will enhance university 
education — but to what extent? 

by Debbie Hum 


The Future of the Academic Library 
Concordia’s director of libraries looks ahead to the changing reality of 
academic libraries 


by Bill Curran 


' 
Undergraduate Calendar 2013-2014 
From brain-chip implants to the rise of the Microsoft nation to the fall of the 


NYSE, a look at what students of 12 years from today may be learning 
_ illustrations by Frederic Serre 


li 
industrious Research 
Concordia’s research portfolio will continue to expand, and industry 
partnerships will play a greater role in that growth 
by Rhonda Mullins e 
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Private Thoughts: Where is the Money Coming From? 


The new Concordia is an ambitious but costly project. Traditional and alternative funding sources 


will help pay the bills 
by James Martin 


Changing Academy at Concordia 


The president and VP of the professors’ union look at the future challenges of Concordia faculty 


by Lucie Lequin and Harvey Shulman 


Last Word 


A letter home, c. 2025 
by Kate Sterns 
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As alumni of ¢ yrdia University, you can enjoy savings 
through preferred group rates". In addition, with Meloche Monnex, YOU will 
always receive personalized care and attention. Call us now and get a taste | 
of our exceptional approach to service that has been our trademark for 

over 50 years. 


You could 


a BMW X5° 


Our home and/or auto 
policyholders are automatically entered. 





FOR YOUR DIRECT QUOTE: Get a quote! W 





1-888-589-5656 


Endorsed by 


| <<) CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY Meloche VMonnex 
G ALUMNI ASSOCIATION Where insurance is a science | 
| 
| 





..and service, an art 


tGroup auto insurance rates are not applicable in the Atlantic provinces. “No purchase necessary. Contest open only to residents of Canada, excluding Manitoba. 
Due to provincial legislation, our auto insurance program is not offered in British Columbia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Approximate vatue of the BMW X5 vehicle (model 3.0) is 
$57,000 (may not be identical! to the one shown). Contest runs from December 13, 2001 to December 31, 2002. To obtain the rules and regulations of the Win a BMW Xé5 Contest, 
visit www.melochemonnex.com. 
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One Back, Two Ahead 


ometimes you have to 
S take a step back before 
you move forward. So, 

before leaping into the future 
with this special issue, I tooka 
step back this past fall, 25 
years back. 

In September I joined 110 
fellow alumni of the Class of 
77 of Wagar High School in 
Cote St. Luc for our 25" 
anniversary reunion. I’ve 
been to many reunion events 
over the past years at Concordia, 
but always others’. This was my 
first first-hand experience, and 
it was a blast (from the past, of 
course). The rush of emotions 
of seeing people whom I hadn't 
seen, in some cases, fora 
quarter century was almost 
overwhelming, and it tooka 
few days to fully recuperate from 
what I called a “time-travel jet 
lag.” What a thrill to speak to and get 
life updates of old friends and acquain- 
tances — most of whom still look surpris- 


ingly good (someone suggested that those 


who haven't aged as well were the ones 
who didn’t show up). 

Of course not all of the emotions were 
positive — high school is a tough time 
for many, and I was no exception. In 
our class of 300 there were plenty of 
classmates who I didn’t know, but what 
was probably toughest was meeting 
people who I did know at the time but 
who had no recollection of me. Basically, 
it was confirmation of all my worst 
teenage insecurities: I was a nobody, 
invisible or forgettable to all but a few 
close friends! 

Fortunately, now that I'm a (some- 
what) more mature adult I can laugh off 
those old anxieties. It was actually great 
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Aree Asked TO 
STAND OVER 
THERE 


revisiting old times, the good and the 
less good, especially knowing that things 
turned out just fine for me. I’m sure 

it's tougher for those who may feel that 
their lives haven't quite worked out for 
the best. 

Participating in the reunion was a 
helpful way for me to better empathize 
with alumni returning for Concordia 
Homecoming, as they did October 3 to 6 
(page 36). A university experience is quite 
different from a high school one, of 
course (and probably a whole lot more 
positive for most). Still, seeing old 
friends and reliving old times must bring 
back similar feelings no matter what 
the circumstance. The Wagar reunion 
went on until 2:30 a.m., and most people 
hung around until the end. We were all 
reluctant, | later realized, to let go of 
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something: our youth, our memories, 
our childhood friends. The reunion was 
bittersweet because, in part, it reminded 
us of what we no longer have. Yet it served 
as a reminder about how our past has 
profoundly influenced what we are 
today, how our past remains part 
of our very fabric, how we are 
the sum of our experiences. 
sir George, Loyola and 
Concordia alumni coming 
back for Homecoming would 
have the same revelation: 
it’s life affirming to 
look back. 

It’s also healthy to 
look forward, which is 
what we do in this 
issue. Alumni of the 

Class of 2007 will have 
had a significantly 
different experience 
from the Class of '77, 
just as that gang hada 
hugely different university 
life from the Class of '4.7. Within the next 
few years Concordia will undergo major 
changes, with three new buildings, 
continued technological advances in 
education and a new influx of faculty. 
What follows herein is a snapshot of the 
university of five to 10 years from now. 
And although this issue looks forward, 
it would be irresponsible to ignore the 
events that have occurred on campus 
since early September, surrounding the 
aborted visit to Concordia of former 
Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu. That story appears on page 9. 
But we move onward and upward. 
This issue is not called “the Future of 
Concordia,” because that would hint at a 
future in doubt; instead, we proudly and 
confidently look ahead to the “Concordia 
University of the Future.” @ 
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Not impressed 

I must say that I was, shall we say, 
surprised by, possibly even disconcerted 
at, the article “Out of Georgia” (The Last 
Word, September 2002). 

If I had deserted the armed forces of 
my country for any reason, put my 
friends in jeopardy by lying to them in 
order to obtain illicit transport, used 
forged documents to enter Canada ille- 
gally, used Canadian taxpayers’ money 
to fund my education at Concordia 
(which is subsidized), I’m not at all sure 
that I'd want to publicize it. 

As a graduate of Concordia, I very 
strongly resent the fact that this article 
appeared without some sort of dis- 
claimer from Concordia saying, “This 
is a very bad example, kids. Don't you 
turn out like this.” Instead, there 
appears to be some sort of tacit approval 
in printing this without any sort of con- 
demnation or disclaimer at all. 

The title “Out of Georgia” is appro- 
priate. At least they are rid of him, and 
I presume that they are the better and 
the happier for it. Now we are left with 
this deserter, liar, forger and illegal 
immigrant living in our midst. Working 
for the government, no less, so we're all 
paying his salary. God help us all. What 
did we ever do to deserve this? 

I can certainly understand why his 
father might have had problems relat- 
ing to him. I certainly would have. 

Eric Brooks, S BA 63 
Toronto 


Concordia has received a large amount of 
correspondence — much of it from outside 
Montreal and Canada — about the violent 
protest surrounding Benjamin Netanyahu’s 
aborted visit to Concordia in September, 
and about the subsequent reaction by the 
administration and explanation to alumni 
by the CUAA. Here is a sampling of those 
letters, depicting just some of the wide 
range of opinions. 
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Shameful 


As a former executive of student 


government and the recipient of the 
1977 University Senate Award for 
outstanding contribution to student 
life, I closely identify with Concordia. 
But I am deeply troubled by recent 
events at the downtown campus. 

I am tremendously disappointed with 
the way that Concordia’s administration 
has handled the growing conflict 
between pro-Palestinian and Jewish 
students over the past several years. 
From my vantage point in Toronto, 

I have watched as student publications 
have glorified the intifadah and as stu- 
dents have demonstrated their empow- 
erment by scrawling anti-Israel graffiti 
on the walls. I have followed the links 
from the SAMA (Students’ Association 
for Muslim Awareness) website (hosted 
by the university) to scurrilous websites 
featuring the intellectual filth of 
Holocaust denial [ed.’s note: SAMA has 
since severed the link]. I have watched 

as hooligans have shut down the mar- 
ketplace of ideas and have showered 
their opponents with verbal and physi- 
cal abuse. I have read how a Jewish 
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student, scant days after the 

Netanyahu debacle, was physi- 

cally attacked. This is shame- 

ful. This is the result of an 
administration that has lacked 
the courage to take a stand 
against the bullies and the 
thugs. Each retreat has failed to 
appease the thugs, and has sim- 
ply whetted their appetite for 
more. It is ironic that 
Concordia’s spirited defence of 
free speech, implicit in the 
organization's history of poor 
administrative decisions, has 
resulted in a defeat of free 
speech — and students who are 
fearful of displaying the visible 
symbols of their faith. 

I had a call last winter from a com- 
munity member whose daughter was 
considering Concordia. I told him that 
Concordia’s greatest strength was its 
diversity and that Jewish students 
need not be concerned for their safety. 
I could not repeat that advice today. 

It is a moment of great sadness 
for me to admit that I am ashamed of 
my alma mater in its current incarna- 
tion. My memories of Concordia are 
of vibrant discussions across the politi- 
cal spectrum — discussions that 
generated volume, heat and occasional - 
ly some light — but never violence. 

The students we argued with were 

the students we studied with, shared 
cramped library carrels with, ate 

with, smoked with, drank with. That 
Concordia seems to have disappeared. 
I mourn its passing. 

Len Rudner, BA 77 

Toronto 


Bricks for Violence 

I was dismayed to learn of the events in 
early September surrounding the 
intended talk by Mr. Netanyahu. It is 
unfortunate that so soon after the 
events of September 11 in North 





America people can still not withhold 
themselves from the use of physical 
force and criminal violence to bring 
about disruption of democratic 
principles of the right to gather, to 
engage in discussion of one’s belief as 
long as those beliefs do not underlie the 
intent to do harm to others. 

It is a sad state of affairs to have had 
this occur on our campus! Whether one 
agrees with Mr. Netanyahu’s beliefs or 
not he should have been given the 
opportunity to present them, as | 
believe any speaker of the Palestinian 
people should be invited and allowed to 
present their beliefs. Kudos for the uni- 
versity to have intended to allow this 
event to take place. Bricks to those who 
it appears are striving to reach towards 
anarchy. I hope you send a strong mes- 
sage that those at this university are 
above such harmful and hateful enter- 
prising, that above all Concordia is a 
place of higher education and learning. 
Barbara (Bobbi) Jackson, BFA 87 
Yardley, Penn. 
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The Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade has 
created an alumni association for you. We want to know what 
you've been up to since your stay and offer you a chance to 


> Canadian Commonwealth 
| Scholarship or Fellowship 


|> Government of Canada Award 


Netanyahu not welcome 
J personally am neither scandalized nor 
upset at hearing of ideologically moti- 
vated incidents at Concordia; on the 
contrary, | am glad to think of my ex- 
university as a place where ideas are 
ventilated with passion even if at times 
excessive rather than an institution pre- 
occupied with maintaining an uptight 
image apt at ensuring a few alumni 
donations. The idea of Concordia asa 
radical institution, as | remember it and 
as I've seen it since, is ludicrous. 

The university was wrong in allowing 
Benjamin Netanyahu to speak at 
Concordia. Claiming that it was an ini- 
tiative of a student group and not an 
official university initiative is laugh- 
able. One is to assume then that the 
university would have taken the same 
stance were the student groups sympa- 
thizing with the Palestinian cause to 
invite Mr. Arafat to speak in H-110. If 
one wishes to avoid unrest at all costs 
one should be very careful to be truly 
super partes in issues such as these. 


ee) A MESSAGE TO FORMER WINNERS OF A 


LeETTeLrs TO THE EDITOr 


Your alumni magazine and associa- 
tion do not in any way represent this ex- 
student. My memories of Concordia are 
tied to fellow students, professors and 
the city. It pains me to think that the 
truly multicultural, real-life institution 
I used to know is now represented as the 
uptight business- oriented institution. 
Fabio Bagnara, BA 91 
Barcelona, Spain 


[ sity ord 
Concordia University Magazine welcomes 
readers’ comments. Letters should include 
the writer's full name, address, school(s), 
degree(s) and year(s) of graduation for 
alumni. Letters may be edited for length 
and clarity. Correspondence should be 
sent to the Editor, Concordia University 
Magazine, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., 
Montreal, Que., H3G IM8. Fax: (514) 848- 
2826, e-mail: Howard. Bokser@concordia.ca 
http://magazine.concordia.ca 












de bourses du Commonwealth 


> Programme de bourses 


du gouvernement du Canada 


Le ministére des Affaires étrangéres et du Commerce international 
a créé pour vous une association d’anciens. Nous voulons savoir 





renew your links with Canada and other award recipients. 


Complete our questionnaire at www.scholarships-bourses-ca.org 
and we'll send you a certificate celebrating your Canadian 
experience. For a hard copy write to: 


Alumni Relations Officer 

international Counci! for Canadian Studies 
75 Albert Street, Suite 908 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5&7 Canada 

E-mail: alumni@ices-ciec.ca 


Z de Department of Foreign Affairs Ministdére des Affaires étrangéres 
and international Trade et du Commerce international 


ce que vous avez fait depuis votre séjour au Canada et nous vous 
offrons un bon moyen de raviver les liens que vous avez noués 
avec le Canada et d'autres bénéficiaires. 


Remplissez le questionnaire 4 : www.scholarships-bourses-ca.org 
et nous vous ferons parvenir un certificat pour souligner votre 
expérience canadienne. Pour obtenir une version papier, écrivez a: 


L'agent de relations avec les anciens boursiers 
Conseil international d'études canadiennes 

75, rue Albert, bureau 908 

Ottawa (Ontario) K1P 5E7 Canada 

Courriel : alumni@iccs-ciec.ca 


Canada 











Mel Hoppenheim 
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Colour, Dreams 
and Montreal Stories 


a ( olor is power.” So reads an ad for 


Avon. Colour is Power (Thames & 

Hudson, $68) is also the spectacu- 
lar new book of photographs by Robert 
Walker, S BA 69. The book features the 
Avon ad in odd juxtaposition as well as 
96 other photos from New York, Paris, 
Montreal and other cities. In Walker’s 
25-year career he’s exhibited in the 
U.S., Ganada and Europe, and his work 
has appeared in publications on the 
history of colour photography. 

Richard King, S BA 70, should be 
quite familiar with what makes a good 
book: the co-founder of Paragraphe 
Bookstore in Montreal has been in 
the book industry for most of his life. 
He finally decided to practice what he 
preaches (or sells, at least), and the 
result is That Sleep of Death (Dundurn 
Group, $11.99), a murder mystery set 
on the McGill campus — but in the 
fictional Elwitt Building, named after 
King’s thesis advisor at Sir George, 
Sanford Elwitt. The novel cleverly 
brings together King’s knowledge of 
Montreal, the book world and acade- 
mia. A fun read and a good mystery. 

Focusing on Montreal in a different 
way, Stuart Nulman, BA 8s, in Beyond the 
Mountain: True Tales About Montreal 
(Callawind Publications, $19.95), illu 
minates a trove of well-known — and 
lesser known — stories and the colourful 
personalities that have helped give the 
city its deserved reputation. The book's 
thorough research and breezy, snapshot 
format make it a must read for fans of 
the city. Nulman is a Montreal journalist 
and broadcaster, and also a former con- 
testant on the TV quiz show Jeopardy — 
proving that he knows his trivia. 

Montreal musician Brent Holland, BFA 
86, has created a collection of songs 
that tell a series of stories of the local 
nightlife through the power of jazz. 


| 
\ ROBERT WALKER 





Urban Jazz (B&H Gold) isaset of moody, [i 
instrumental short stories, centred on U HM \ 4 a 
a magical night in Montreal, all com- a % | 
posed by Holland. For more informa- ~S | 
tion, visit www. bhgoldmusic.com. THAT SL EEP OF 

Tess Fragoulis, BA 89, MA 99, is a DEATH 
veteran broadcast and print journalist, ) : a 
and her first book, a collection called 
Stories to Hide from Your Mother (Arsenal 
Pulp Press, 1997), was nominated for 
a QSPELL award. In her first novel, 
Ariadne’s Dream (Thistledown Press, 
$21.95), the protagonist, Ariadne 
Hatzidakis, visits the spiritual side of 
Greek history and the hellish edge of its 
modern culture. Author W.P. Kinsella 
wrote in Books in Canada, “Ariadne’s 
Dream [is] a very ambitious, highly 
complicated novel that is successful 
in every aspect.” 

Shortly after the release of the first 
book of poetry by Anne Cimon, BA 93, 

No Country for Women (1994,), she was 
diagnosed with a life-threatening ill- 
ness. But Cimon recovered, and now, 

in All We Need/Tout ce qu’il faut (Borealis, 
$15.95), she explores her emotions 

and healing process through her poetry. 
The collection is bilingual, with each 
selection included in both English 

and French. 

In My Head, the first CD by Winnipeg 
native Michael Golden, BFA 01, shows off 
his strong vocals as he covers standards 
by Rodgers and Hart, Porter and others, 
as well as several original compositions. 
Local jazz maven Len Dobbin says, 

“In my 50 odd years as an observer of 
the Montreal jazz scene, there has been 
a distinct shortage of male jazz singers. 
Only five spring to mind. .. . We can, 
with the arrival of Michael Golden, 
begin counting on the other hand.” 
For more information, e-mail 
mjgolden2000@yahoo.com. 

Adam Aguzzi 


Richard King 
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Orientation week... Carnival... first-year Psychology... 

these are memories you never forget. And every time 

you use the Royal Bank Concordia University Visa* 
card, you'll be supporting the treasured moments of today’s students — 
at no additional cost to you. 


What else do you get in return? In addition to supporting your alma mater, you'll enjoy the security and 
peace of mind of Purchase Security/Extended Warranty Insurance’, Zero Cardholder Liability’, 24-hour cash 
access at over 500,000 ABMs around the globe and more... all for No Annual Fee. 


For a Royal Bank Concordia University Visa card application, 
please contact the Office of University Advancement and Alumni Relations 
at 514-848-4856 or 1-888-777-3330. 


Concordia N < R Royal Bank 


UNIVERSITY 


® Registered trade-mark of Royal Bank of Canada. ™ Trade-mark of Royal Bank of Canada. RBC and Royal Bank are registered trade-marks of Royal Bank of 

Canada. * Registered trade-marks of Visa International Service Association. Used under license. ' Coverage provided by RBC General Insurance Company in the 
Province of Quebec and by RBC Travel Insurance Company in the rest of Canada. * Coverage does not apply to PIN initiated cardholder transactions such as ABM 

transactions. All insurance is subject to limitations and exclusions. Please refer to the insurance certificates included in your Welcome Kit for complete details. 
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concorDia news 


Keeping our perspective 


Recent events at Concordia have hurt its 
reputation, But life goes on. 
By Howard Boxser 


MONTREAL — On Monday, September 
9, former Israeli prime minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu was to speak 
at Concordia’s Hall Building at 
the invitation of Jewish student 
group Hillel. Despite police 
presence, angry protestors con- 
fronted ticket holders, breached 
the security perimeter and 
caused the cancellation of the 
event. A small-scale riot broke 
out. Police arrested five of the 
perpetrators, two of whom were 
students. In the aftermath, 
Concordia’ s Board of Governors 
authorized emergency measures, 
including placing a temporary 
ban, recently lifted, on all 
public displays and events on 
Mid-East politics, 


Concordia Jewish student group 

Hillel invited former Israeli prime 
minister Benjamin Netanyahu to the 
Hall Building in early September, any 
decision by the university's senior 
administrators, led by Rector Frederick 
Lowy, would have met with powerful 
opposition. Had they refused to grant 
Netanyahu access to the Hall Building, 
they would have been accused of block- 
ing free speech and of taking sides — 
they had never before denied permis- 
sion to a student group to hold such a 
talk. But others argued that Netanyahu’s 
visit posed too great a safety risk; some 
claimed that refusing Netanyahu access 
would have been proper because 
Palestinians and others see him as 
“hateful,” even “criminal.” 


t was a lose-lose situation. When 


The administration chose, of course, 
to let Netanyahu’s invitation stand, and 
the violent outburst and subsequent 
response has badly wounded 
Concordia’s reputation in many quar- 
ters. The Jewish community has 
expressed concerns that Concordia is 


home to an anti-Israeli mob let run 
rampant by the administration (even 
though anti-Israeli sentiment has been 
emerging at a number of universities 
across North America). Arab and 
Muslim students feel disenfranchised, 
while others believe that the ban’s 
implementation further proves that the 
administration simply kowtows to busi- 
ness and conservative pressures. 

Administrators have been doing their 
best to deal with these issues. Dr. Lowy 
has steadfastly stated that the responsi- 
bility for the violence of September 9 
rests with those who perpetrated that 
violence. As of mid November, through 
videotape evidence 19 people who took 
part in the violence had been identified; 
11 are students, who will face charges 
under the university's Code of Rights 
and Responsibilities. 

Furthermore, the university's “cool- 
ing- off period” removed the setting 
that has incited emotional reaction over 
the past two years, helping ensure that 
all students have full, safe access to 
education. While many students, faculty 
and observers derided this decision, the 
temporary ban (which was being lifted 
at the time of printing) helped maintain 
the peace, and has paved the way for 
talks between Hillel, the Concordia 
Student Union, the Solidarity for 
Palestinian Human Rights and the 
administration to plan joint projects 
that will serve to educate as well as ease 
tensions at the university. — 

Concordia, like Sir George before 
it, has a long tradition of attracting 
activist and politically aware students. 
In the past, international conflicts, 
such as in the Mid-East, the former 
Yugoslavia, Iran and Iraq, have 
sparked heated debate — usually a 
healthy thing. So too is Concordia’s 
rich multicultural mix of faculty 
and students (see “Cosmopolitan U,” 
June 2002). 


Anprew Dosrowotsky) 
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September 9 at Concordia, after anti- 
Netanyahu protestors broke a window at 
the Hall Building. A small core of agitators 
has grabbed headlines at the university over 
the past two years, blurring other university 
achievements. 


And life goes on. Students are coming 
to the university in record numbers. 
Professors are being hired by the 
dozen. New buildings are being built. 
On September 10, as students packed 
Mackay Street for Orientation Week, 
visitors would have been hard pressed 
to believe that this was the site of noto- 
riety the day before. 

At an open forum for alumni at 
Concordia in October, a small but 
engaged group expressed their views to 
Dr. Lowy and representatives of the 
university and the alumni associations. 
Opinions varied widely on such issues 
as whether Netanyahu should have been 
welcome at Concordia and whether the 
cooling- off period was justified, but 
everyone there was passionate about the 
university's continued vitality. Bernice 
Goldsmith, BA 79, a longtime 
Concordia engineering and computer 
science adjunct professor, revealed that 
when friends ask her why they should 
continue to support the university, she 
reminds them of the invaluable gift that 
Concordia provided them. Therefore 
now, in its time of greatest need, she 
says they should champion the univer- 
sity more than ever so it can continue to 
offer the same opportunities and life 
experience to others. @ 
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Vesterday, Today and Tomorrow 


Rector Frederick Lowy has been at 
Concordia’s helm since 1995 and will step 
down at the end of his term in 2005. He 
spoke to Concordia University Magazine 
about where the university stands today 
and where it's heading. Despite some 
setbacks, he remains extremely optimistic 
and has a message for his successors: 

stay the course. 


How would you evaluate 
Concordia today? 

Frederick Lowy: On balance, I’m 
satisfied and grateful for the past seven 
years. We've done well in a variety of 
areas: Enrolment is the highest ever 
and climbing. We've recruited a sub- 
stantially larger market share of stu- 
dents in a competitive environment 
without reducing our standards. We 
have more operating funds. The indica- 
tion is that we're fulfilling our motto, 
real education for the real world. 

While we've had a modest increase 
in our graduation rate, raising the rate 
is one of our objectives for the next five 
years. Our full-time student graduation 
rate is at about 65 per cent, but for 
part-time students it’s lower, and 
unlike many other universities, we have 
a substantial population of part-time 
students. Some of them find it a chal- 
lenge to finish school, for either finan- 
cial reasons or life choices. We could 
improve our Maclean's ratings by 
changing our mission and making 
Concordia less accessible. But I don't 





Rector Frederick Lowy feels that Concordia 
remains underrated. “Our reputation is 
improving, but it hasn’t risen to the point 
it deserves. For example, while Fine Arts is 
already recognized as one of the best fine 
arts schools in Canada, the John Molson 
School of Business has been moving ahead 
but is not yet as acknowledged as it should 
be. That’s true for programs in arts, science 
and engineering as well.” 


recommend changing our mission. 

For programs where we re among the 
leaders in the country, such as cinema, 
animation, psychology, journalism or 
comm studies, the number of places 
is fixed, and for these programs we ll 
continue to attract better “first choice” 
students. But for many of our other 
programs, I hope we continue to expand 
so that we can welcome many more 
people who show high motivation. 


Looking to the future, with 
advances in information 
technology, will there ever 
be only “universities without 
walls,” as some predicted a 
few years ago? 

Concordia and most universities will be 
expanding and offering more Internet 
assistance for courses, and more true 
distance courses. But I don’t believe 
in a university without walls — the best 
university experience is more than 
accessing data. It involves other stu- 
dents, interacting with professors. 

It is a living experience. 


Other than the completion of 
the three new buildings, what 
are some of the significant 
changes we can expect to 
see at Concordia over the 
next five to 10 years? 

We're making an effort to try to treat 
students even better. Students are 
clients, although they dislike that word, 
and we have to have a client- oriented 
attitude. We're already making efforts 
in that direction. 

We'll also be updating our infrastruc- 
ture. We have to work on deferred 
maintenance and make major refur- 
bishments. The Hall Building is 35 
years old — it must be revamped. We 
want to add metro connections: a tunnel 
will be built between the Guy Metro 
Building and the Library Building 
(already linked to the Hall Building) 












! Vand ‘olenet a mene 
| ‘town buildings, and then all 
| the way to the Faubourg Tower. 

The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts has 
plans to expand down Bishop Street to 
de Maisonneuve. Their new building 
will be connected to the Halil Building, 
as a joint project with Concordia. 

At Loyola, our science complex will 
soon be up; the Drummond Building 
and Hingston Hall will be renovated. 
There will then be a performing arts 
complex for theatre, dance and music, 
extending north from the Oscar 
Peterson Concert Hall. 

We're seriously looking at a student 
union building. Right now, student 
activities in the Hall Building compete 
with the academic programs, some- 
times causing trouble. The students 
deserve a building. Michael Di Grappa 
(vice rector of services) and Jonathan 
Wener (chair of the real estate commit- 
tee of the board of governors) are 
actively looking for a building. The stu- 
dents, unfortunately, are not yet heavily 
involved, although we'd like them to be. 





students, Isedaitge eye re the best 
judges of the usefulness and. quality 

of a Concordia education. They can 

be ambassadors for the university. 

We want to increase involvement of 
alumni over the next 10 years. Our 
objective is to create a climate in which 
a high proportion of graduates are 
active alumni. 


What are Concordia’s 
fundraising plans? 

The pledges from our last capital cam- 
paign will end in 2004, and one of my 
major tasks will be to prepare a new 
campaign to be led by my successor. 
We've raised $200 million through a 
bond issue (see “Private Thoughts,” page 
30), but our fundraising goals include 
expanding our foundation’s endowment 
for student scholarships and graduate 
fellowships. We can only offer $2,500 
per year for these fellowships, McGill 
can offer $15,000 per year. So when 
students choose graduate schools, that’s 
going to be a factor in their decision. 
We must be able to compete. 


ATA 





premier, but he'd look to raise tuition 


to the Canadian average. Either way, 
we re optimistic. 

The federal government has an 
impressive research support strategy, 
providing backing through the Canada 
Foundation for Innovation and the 
Canada Research Chairs, and more 
funding for the granting councils. But 
under the present system, the rich get 
richer: universities with good track 
records benefit most. We feel there 
should be more effort in capacity build- 
ing. Right now Canada is number 14, in 
the world in research and development, 
and the government's stated objective 
is to improve to number 5. 


Has Concordia’s recent 
notoriety hampered its 
progress? 

As certain student groups act to 
advance their own agenda, they 
sometimes succeed in distracting 

the public's attention away from the 
greater picture. Concordia has always 
had a true spirit of inquiry, one that 


i don't be | lieve in a university without 
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more than eccessing data — it is 3 
living experience. 


We're also looking to expand our stu- 
dent residences. For many years, rents in 
Montreal were so low that it made sense 
for students to go out and rent. But now, 
with the shortage of rental space, we will 
be hampering our own recruitment if we 
don't have more residences. More spaces 
will be coming within the next five years, 
but they have to be self-supporting. 


Do you see the role of 
alumni changing? 

Alumni are invaluable in many ways, 
and not just as donors. They can 
give advice to students or potential 


What's on the horizon for 
government financing? 

There is nothing exclusive about 
Concordia’s government relations. 
Both the Liberals and PQ have 
pledged to favour education and 
increase funding for education. The 
ADQ (Action Démocratique) has not. 
As it is, Quebec now provides more 
money per student than other 
provinces, but that only partly com- 
pensates for the lower student fees. 
Mario Dumont (ADQ’s leader) has 
said that there would be less provin- 
cial money for education if he were 


includes expression of opinions by 
people you dislike, a place to respond 
and of discourse — even heated 
exchange, provided it’s peaceful. So we 
shouldn't let these peripheral events 
overshadow our mission or the great 
progress that we re making in so many 
fields. And that progress continues. 


What will your legacy be? 

I would like it said: “He helped the uni- 
versity move towards excellence.” The 
new buildings are a means to that end. 
But what goes on within the buildings — 
that’s what's important. @ 
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Quer the newt 10 years Concordia's new 
buildings will facilitate learning for 

| Students and synergy for professors, 
and ald prestige to the university. 
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|) tions of the Engineering, Computer Science and Visual Arts 

© © Integrated Complex are laid at Ste. Catherine and Guy streets 
in the heart of Montreal, and as the plans for the John Molson 
School of Business building are being finalized, only one word 
comes to mind about Concordia University: renaissance. Relegated 
to history are the Dark Ages of government cutbacks, massive 
retirement waves and uncertainty about the long-term well-being 
of the university, replaced with renewed provincial financial sup- 
port, an unprecedented hiring spree and unbounded optimism 
about the future of the institution. The most visible aspect of this 
rejuvenation is Concordia’s new buildings, two of which are 
already under construction. As many as three more may follow 
within the next two to 10 years, plus significant renovations of the 
downtown Hall Building, the Loyola Athletics Complex and the 
Drummond Building. 

With the groundbreaking ceremony of the Science Complex at 
the Loyola Campus during the summer of 2001, Concordia 
launched a $350 million construction project that aims to consoli- 
date the activities of the university within 10 buildings on the Sir 
George Campus and 14, at Loyola. At the same time, the university 
will develop facilities for its faculty and students that rival those of 
world-class institutions, will bring vibrancy to west-end Montreal, 
and will carve out for itself a definite place in downtown Montreal, 
in the form of a highly visible, student-friendly urban campus 
dubbed “Le Quartier Concordia.” 

The new buildings will have more to offer Concordia than sim- 
ply looking cool and being equipped with the latest gadgets (see 
“Building for the Future,” p. 14,). Universities are valuable places of 
learning and research because they bring together in one location 
great minds that can share ideas and feed off each other. 
Concordia has traditionally been disadvantaged in this regard 
because its students and faculty are so dispersed, spread out over 
more than 70 civic addresses on two campuses. One of the major 
aims of the building plan — and a significant component of the 
university's renaissance — is the enhancement of both faculty col- 
legiality and interdisciplinary research. 

With all the Faculty of Engineering & Computer Science mem- 
bers to be located on four interconnected floors with spiral stair- 
cases at their new site, Dean Nabil Esmail does not “underestimate 
the synergy that will be created when an electrical engineer, a civil 
engineer and a mechanical engineer take coffee together.” 

At the Loyola Science Complex, several departments will be 
housed on the same floor, so faculty from different departments 
will be neighbours. “The buzzwords today are informal interaction, 
multidisciplinary projects, talking to your neighbours,” says Bob 
Roy, vice dean of planning for the Faculty of Arts & Science. John 
Molson School of Business (MSB) dean Jerry Tomberlin confirms 
that architectural design is what makes or breaks interaction. “If 
you are not on the same floor with me,” he says, “I rarely see you, 
so instead of having five departments on five separate floors, we're 
going to locate them on three floors and have them connected with 
an open atrium concept. That will encourage interaction.” 


A s the Science Complex at Loyola takes shape, as the founda- 
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Integrated Complex that will occupy almost half a block of land on 
Ste. Catherine Street between Guy and Mackay. With an estimated 
cost of $165 million, it will consist of two towers, one for the 
Faculty of Engineering & Computer Science and one for the 

‘ Faculty of Fine Arts, and common ground and basement space. 
With construction already underway after the Quebec government 
pledged $97 million to the project in April 2002, the building is 

| expected to be ready for occupation by 2005. 

The building represents the coming of age for Engineering & 
Computer Science. In the last five years the Faculty has seen its 
student numbers double to 6,000, making it the largest engineer- 
ing school in Quebec and the third largest in Canada, after the 
University of Toronto and the University of Waterloo. With more 
than 80 of its 137 faculty members hired after 1990, it also pos- 
sesses, according to Dean Nabil Esmail, an incredible pool of 
young, dynamic and highly productive researchers who average 
about seven graduate students each, an unusually high number 
compared with other universities and considering that the faculty 
members are currently dispersed among 17 buildings with limited 
research facilities. 

The 17 floors of the new building’s west tower, which opens onto 
Ste. Catherine and Guy, along with a considerable portion of its 
two-storey basement, will house all of Engineering & Computer 
Science's faculty as well as several new modern research facilities, 
including those associated with the Concordia Institute for 
Aerospace Design and Innovation and the Concordia Institute for 
Information Systems Engineering. 

“It’s a very big investment for the 

future,” Esmail states. “We will have 

Visual rts Integrated Complex: space for a very powerful set of 

The impressive building was computers, which the Faculty 

designed hg humabara Pagne ff \ was able to purchase with a 


Mckenaa Blumberg Gechitects.in og $16 million grant from 
Toreato and Fichten Solferman oa 
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in Montreal. | 


Engineering, Computer Sclence and 















the Canada Foundation for Innovation (CFI) 
for research into innovative applications of 
information technology. High-tech laborato- 
ries for virtual design and virtual simulations 
are also in the works. Though not intended 
for undergraduate teaching, which will 
primarily continue to take place in the Hall 
Building, the new building will mean, accord- 
ing to Esmail, “the quality of education we 
will offer will improve tremendously because 
of all the components put together.” 
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Visual Arts 
Visual Arts will occupy the twelve-floor east 
tower and a significant portion of the ground 
floor. Some of the studio arts, design art and 
the Centre for Digital Arts will be the key ten- 
ants. Hexagram, the exciting media arts 
research area made possible through a CFI 
grant (see Concordia University Magazine, June 
2002) will take up more than one floor and 
have a “black box" space below ground. John 
Locke explains, “The black box is designed so 
that digitally based, video-based experimen- 
tation can take place, where people want to 
project on multiple walls in a surround kind 
of way.” According to Martine Lehoux, 
Concordia’s director of facilities planning 
and development, that visual artists now use 
sophisticated computerized techniques in 
their work was one of the reasons why the 
university decided to bring Visual Arts and 
Computer Science together under the same 
roof. 

Photography and art history will also reside 
in the new building, allowing them to finally 
get the adequate photo labs and teaching 
amphitheatres they have lacked. The new 
Institute for Studies in Canadian Art, made 
possible through a generous private 
donation by Gail and Stephen 
Jarislowsky, will also be located 
on the site. 
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the future of online Learning is clear: 
IT have for the classroom and education? 


Missing class, but catching the video lecture three hours 

later, on your wireless laptop in the library or coffee shop. 
Or going to class and a week later reviewing the professor's 
course notes online and discussing your questions with 
classmates via the course website. 

Up until less than a decade ago, such educational possibilities 
were completely futuristic. Today they are reality. 

“The IT age has changed how information is communicated, 
distributed and accessed,” says Concordia provost Jack 
Lightstone. “As educators, we have to take account of the fact of 
the information age, and participate in it.” But, he also points 
out, information in and of itself is not an education. “After all, 
a university is about knowledge, and teaching people how to turn 
information into knowledge, to be critical about information 
and information-gathering.” 

The transformation of Concordia’s facilities and 
infrastructure for the information technology (IT) age is well 
underway and will continue to expand over the next five to 10 
years. The issue in coming years will be in creating equitable 
access to the technologies, and nurturing a new culture of 
learning and teaching with them. Over 85 per cent of the 
classrooms in use on both campuses have been upgraded with 
wireless IT capabilities; lecterns have been replaced by 
computer consoles; overhead projectors have given way to data 


O icture this: Going to class, without going to class at all. 
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computer labs, and the libraries have more than 100 laptops 
with wireless capability that students can borrow like a reserve 
book. Gommon areas and lounges in university- owned 
buildings, as well as most classrooms, are linked to wireless 
networks. [he university is now exploring inexpensive and 
efficient ways to equip more students with wireless laptops able 
to network with the professor and, from their seats, project their 
own findings onto the screen at the front of the class. The new 
buildings, of course, will be fully wired. In September, 
Concordia initiated a portal environment that gives students a 
personal place to receive information relevant to their studies 
and interests. Faculty and staff will eventually have access to the 
same portal. 


the classroom in the virtual world 

5o how can teachers best turn this access to information into 
knowledge? While new initiatives in technology integration will 
continue to be part of the ongoing academic planning process, 
few imagine that the future of education involves a university 
without physical classrooms, human contact and social support. 
As the new technologies find their niche, online learning is 
emerging as a complement to traditional learning. The 
unfolding educational reality at Concordia points to a future that 
comprises a combination of learning experiences and hybrid use 
of technologies. 


the atmosphere of excitement around teachi LNG, 
Learn LIVE and uncovering knowledge that you find in 
the classroom — that can only be accomplished Ln person. 


projectors that transfer images to plasma screens. As well, new 
faculty development programs provide professors with expertise 
on the effective use of IT in teaching. 

Students are also being given easier routes to the latest 
technology: while many already have computers and Internet 
access at home or work, all Concordia faculties now provide 


In 1999, with the support of a $1.25 -million grant from the 
McConnell Family Foundation, the university launched the 
Concordia~ McConnell Project, a three-year pilot project to 
explore best practices in the effective integration of IT into 
university instruction. Additional funding towards upgrading 
classrooms with IT infrastructure came serendipitously from the 











government. As the pilot project draws to a 
close, the benefits of different levels of IT 


integration into teaching practices at 
Concordia are becoming clear. Course 
websites and online courses are seen to 
increase access to educational opportunities, 
accommodate different learning styles and 
meet the needs of the diverse student 
population — all part of long-standing 
traditions at Concordia. 

While becoming a purely distance online 
school, like Alberta’s Athabasca University or 
the Université du Québec’s Télé-université, 
is not in Concordia’s foreseeable future 
(otherwise why invest in new buildings?), 
in some cases online-only courses are 
appropriate and effective. Concordia now 
offers more than a dozen courses from such 
departments as political science, applied 
human sciences, finance, education and 
interdisciplinary studies that take place 
entirely on the Internet, and each attracts 
hundreds of students, including 
unprecedented numbers from outside the 
discipline. (Since January, eConcordia, 

a privately owned venture, has also been offering a number of 
undergraduate and graduate courses valid for university credit.) 
The reasons are not hard to surmise. Over 70 per cent of 
Concordia students work at least part-time and about 40 per 
cent of the student population attend part-time. For many, 
complicated class schedules, work, family, or sheer physical 
distance make a course over the Internet appealing and ideal. 

Further online-only education is inevitable, according to 
political science professor Julian Schofield, who designed and 
teaches a fully online course on the United Nations, now in its 
fourth year, one of four introductory-level courses in the 
department developed as part of the McConnell Project. Over 
three months, about 180 students meet weekly in small online 
conference groups to hash over questions based on particular 
course readings. Teaching assistants moderate the discussion 
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Professors Hugues Aivard, who provides supplemental material ontine for his engineering courses, and Julian Schofield, whe 
offers an online UN course, in the Webster Library. While online courses can work well, Schofield says, “If | were to teach a 
Tigoraus theoretical course online, | would have about 50 per cent of the effectiveness as in the class because | wouldn't be able 
to be there to quide students through the material.” 


boards and grade postings for their quality and references to the 
readings. Submissions are posted at all hours. The course ends 
with model UN simulations that can mimic the intensity of real- 
life international negotiations. 

Beyond accessibility, the online environment expands 
educational interaction between students through the self- 
generating dynamic of discussion groups, Schofield says. 
Indeed, many professors who participated in the McConnell 
Project described the quality of online discussion as high and 
attributed it to students thinking more clearly when taking 
reflective time to write, as opposed to having to respond quickly 
in class. 

Schofield cautions that while the fully online format is 
undeniably successful in terms of its draw, “there are limits to 
the ability to communicate large amounts of theoretical 
information to students online.” Using technology where 
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appropriate is key, says Andrew McAusland, executive director 
of Concordia’s Instructional and Information Technology 
Services (IITS), director of Academic Technology in Arts and 
Science and president of eConcordia. “There is still a strong 
expectation and need for discursive classes. That's an intricate 
part of the whole educational experience.” McAusland adds, 
“Different technologies must be matched to different types of 
instructional contexts; for example, a 4.00-level course or 
graduate seminar would make dramatically different uses of 
technology than an introductory or large 
format course, because in the former 
courses the acquisition of knowledge and 
learning takes place through the direct 
interaction between the professor, 

the student and other students while the 
latter are usually given in more of a 
lecture format.” 





Director of ITS Andrew HeAustand says that today “students expect information ontine, expect to use 
the Internet, and expect to have more contact with their professors and classmates because there are 
more communications tools available, such as e-mail and discussion boards.” 


Adding value 

While the classroom will remain a vital part of university 
learning, across the university a growing number of professors 
are taking a “value-added” approach to new technologies, 
supplementing their classroom lectures with course websites 
that might include video lectures, class notes, selected readings 
and references. Videographers and video editors are now a fast- 
growing component of the instructional process, creating 
streaming video of lectures posted within 24, hours, often much 
sooner. This allows students — most notably those working in 
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their second or third language — to follow the development of a |... 


concept explained in class at their own learning pace. ‘It's a 
second point of access,” McAusland says, “that is completely 
learner-controlled. It’s also a very inexpensive way of providing 
avery detailed resource for the course.” 

Such add-on instructional services are hugely popular with 
students. The McConnell Project revealed that in some cases 
web-based courses have been credited with contributing to 
increases in course enrolment and improved student 


performance. McAusland estimates that the number 
of professors who put course-related materials online 
grows by double-digit percentages every year, “and 
that’s being driven by the expectations of students” — 
an expectation that over the next few years will only 
increase. 

Building, civil and environmental engineering 
professor Hugues Rivard began supplementing some of 
his courses with online features three years ago, as part 
of the McConnell Project. “The class can continue even 
after the meeting of the class and after the lecture ends 
— it’s a very beneficial learning experience,” he says. 
When a student posts questions about assignments or 
specific topics in the course, he adds, all students 
benefit from the professor's answers — and sometimes 
they find the answers among themselves. 

Using web technology works perfectly well for 
Rivard’s courses on programming and computer-aided 
building design. Such communication tools, he points 
out, are especially useful for graduate students who do 
not meet with their colleagues regularly. Part-time 
students also find online an increased opportunity to interact 
and communicate with classmates. But Rivard says, “I believe 
that it will always be important that there be time for students to 
meet with the professor in person — we cannot replace this class 
time through IT.” 

Technological support for teaching activities at the university 
is becoming systemic. Academic Technology in Arts & Science 
has developed an in-house “site generator” software that allows 
professors to create and update a course website simply and 
efficiently. In addition, the faculties provide their own support 
to professors. Building on the successful practices established 
through the McConnell Project and other initiatives, Concordia 
is now working to broaden technology integration at the 
university and continue to improve and institutionalize its 
pedagogical and technological services. 
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The teacher’s room 

But just because it’s available, does all of this IT actually help the 
learning experience? Discussion around the use of technology in 
education is generating a renewed dialogue about the practice of 
teaching, says Olivia Rovinescu, director of Goncordia’s Centre 
for Teaching and Learning Services (CTLS). “The influx of new 
technologies prompts professors to rethink pedagogy in 
general,” she says. © Faculty members are naturally very 
concerned about their research and fulfilling their research 
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they're gotng to expect them. 


mandate, but teaching also needs to be in the forefront.” 

Technology-based instruction is just one dimension of CTLS 
services for faculty, but it’s an important one. The centre 
provides an increasing number of seminars that model the good 
practices and innovative techniques by faculty and experts 
outside the university who use new technologies. The focus is 
always on sound pedagogy — not how to integrate technology, 
but why. 

Rovinescu points out, “You can’t replace classroom 
instruction — the atmosphere of excitement around teaching, 
learning and uncovering knowledge that you find in the 
classroom. That can only be accomplished in person.” Heather 
MacKenzie, assistant director of the CTLS and coordinator of the 
McConnell Project, notes, “Technology is not the answer for 
many pedagogical issues because teaching is an art, it’s not a 
science or just a technical delivery of instruction and 
information.” Yet, she adds, new technologies are sparking 
vision and great ideas among professors on how to improve 
accessibility, interaction and learning and provide 
supplementary course material. 

While the McConnell Project involved about 45 professors in 
technology-based teaching projects, hundreds more in the 
university are adapting their courses to the technologies of the 
modern age. Many professors are intuitively teaching with 
technology in ways that are actually well supported with solid 
theoretical research, MacKenzie says. Others are consciously 
augmenting their teaching and understanding of a subject with a 
“scholarship of teaching and learning,” or a scholarly approach 
to instruction, including the use of technology. For example, 
accounting professor Maureen Sterling is concurrently being 
published in scholarly journals on the use of digital technologies 
in teaching; electrical and computer engineering professor 
Leslie Landsberger has enhanced his teaching with interactive 
and web-based aids; and mathematics professor Fred Szabo has 
developed a web-based environment for teaching linear algebra. 

Using IT is an individual choice, says Rovinescu. “You can't 
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CTLS's Otivia Rowinescu and Heather Hackenzie at the Janier Library. Rovinescu says that white IT can 
augment effective teaching, “people do not learn in the same way, so it’s critical that teachers 
include a variety of teaching modalities. ~ 


impose technology.” However, MacKenzie asserts that the 
Internet and information technologies are here to stay and be 
further implemented. “You can always use the chalk and 
blackboard, that’s not going to go away. But IT is already deeply 
embedded in society. As students are exposed to added-value 
components that really enhance their learning, they're going to 
expect them.” 

As new technologies continue to drive rapid changes in 
education, Concordia’s pedagogical experts are looking forward 
to a renewed scholarly approach to teaching and learning, one 
that extends beyond a professor's discipline to a critical 
understanding of the impacts of new technologies in the 
classroom as well as their possibilities. Many administrators and 
professors have high hopes for new directions in education @1) 
through IT, as the university solidifies an institutional vision 
and network of support over the next several years. New faculty 
and students who have grown up in the midst of information 
technologies are providing much of the energy and creative 
ideas that are redefining education for the 21st century. 

The stage is set for Concordia’s future. @ 


Debbie Hum is assistant editor of Concordia University Magazine. 


For more information about the Concordia-McConnell Project, 
visit http://web2. concordia.ca/ctls/special/ 
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By Biut Cuegan, Digectoe oF 
Eoncoroia Uniyessity Ligeneies 


e live in a world where informa- 
tion comes increasingly in digi- 
tized format, available anytime 

and anywhere for anyone witha 





computer and Internet access. 
Since academic libraries are the tradi- 

=, tional store of such information for 
students, researchers, faculty and others, 
| will libraries, then, be needed in the 
future? The answer is yes — certainly 

for the next five to 10 years and probably 
well beyond — but the role of libraries at 
Concordia and elsewhere will evolve. 

Ideally, the library will become a 
campus centre, a “wireless information 
commons’ that enables users to shift 
seamlessly between e-mail, electronic 
library catalogues, commercial databases 
and word processing software. The 
“virtual” library will have no intellectual 
or physical restrictions impeding access 
to the ocean of information available to 
be researched, retrieved, compiled and 
§) transformed into knowledge, 24/7. 
| There will be a greater need for semi- 
nar rooms and the like. Portals will be 
fully developed, enabling students to ob- 
tain information about registration and 
curriculum issues. It will also be possible 
to have “virtual” instructors from the 
_ four corners of the world “brought” to 
teach students at Concordia through 
video conferencing/lecturing. In 
essence, the commons will be a “one- 
stop shopping” area that will merge 
library and student services. There will 
also be an increasing number of “extra- 
mural” academic library users — alumni 
being the most obvious, but also con- 
sumers and scientists who will have a 
need to access the electronic information 
resources. 

Although it is increasingly electronic 
and virtual, the academic library will 
continue to be a physical entity; the acad- 
emic library's existing print collections 
must continue to be stored on traditional 
shelves and made available. The printed 


ni 


The Future 
of the 
HCaleMIc 
Library 


format will not disappear, as the digitiza- 
tion of retrospective works will not likely 
be completed instantly. A comparison 
can be made to the time Gutenberg in- 
vented printing, when everything had 

to be changed from handwritten to print. 
It took two centuries: electronic conver- 
sion could take longer. 


Library Collections 

It is, however, conceivable that the 
volume of print collections will decrease 
in the short run. Most indexes will be 
available electronically. The capacity to 
combine search terms streamlines pro- 
cedures and enables researchers to hone 
more directly on the specific documents, 
texts or materials needed. Electronic 
books are already available, and their 


numbers will rise, as will the use of 
database workstations. 

At this time, 15 per cent of Concordia’s 
periodical subscriptions are available in 
electronic format only and another 25 
per cent have electronic-format compo- 
nents. In five years, go per cent of period- 
icals in the fields of science, medicine 
and engineering will be exclusively in 
what we call e-format. In other disci- 
plines the conversion from print to elec- 
tronic format will likely occur at a slower 
pace and, in some cases, maybe not at all. 
As the electronic collection increases, an 
ever-growing number of users from 
home, offices and various other locations 
on and off campus will be accessing the 
Libraries’ collection, renewing books, 
placing holds on items and so on. 

Concordia Libraries’ existing collec- 
tion consists of approximately 2,850,000 
items, but the value of an academic li- 
brary is not determined merely by the 
books on its shelves but by the access to 
information it can provide. Library col- 
lections are no longer built as “islands”; 
rather, academic libraries manage col- 
lections in a network, based on what is 
available elsewhere. Such networking 
helps plan types of library service, loan 
policies, workstations, hardware, soft- 
ware, types of orientation programs and 
inter-library loan procedures. 

By far the most important development 
affecting Canadian academic libraries 
has been the agreement of 64, Canadian 
universities joining together to increase 
access to scientific information, thereby 
laying a foundation for an electronic re- 
search infrastructure coast to coast. The 
Canadian National Site Licensing Project 
agreement, a landmark and an example 
of the cost effectiveness of consortium 
purchasing, secures electronic access for 
the member libraries (and its 650,000 
university researchers) to a list of rep- 
utable research journals — which few 
could afford alone. Unquestionably, this 
kind of licensing agreement will expand 
and provide scholars with access to elec- 
tronic versions of scholarly journals and 
databases in all fields. 
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Space and Equipment Needs 
Library space needs must be considered 
carefully. In order to provide access to 
the electronic collections, one must pro- 
vide appropriate equipment. Not every 
user will come into the library equipped 
with his or her own laptop, and even 
those who do won't necessarily have all 
the required tools. Therefore worksta- 
tions with high tech hardware, plus a 
collection of laser printers and scanners, 
will be needed. Such workstations can’t 
be stacked on top of one another as books 
and journals can be stacked on shelves; 
the shelving space no longer required 
for print collections will be needed for 
workstations. 


Scholarly Communication 

Over the next decade, scholarly commu- 
nication will undergo major reforms, 
which will impact significantly on the 
existing publishing structure. Digital 
academic collections of the future, stored 
by libraries and called “institutional 
repositories” or “open access initiatives,” 
will reflect the intellectual output of uni- 
versity communities, and will stimulate 
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The printed format will not disappear. 
H comparison can be made to the 
time Gutenberg invented printing, 

when everything had to be changed 
Trom handwritten to print. 


it took two Centuries. 


This will not eliminate the existing 
journal publishing industry but it will 
contribute to weakening the monopolistic 
impact of the current system on academic 
libraries. In the past decade expenditures 
for serials, monographs and scholarly 
journals have risen dramatically. At the 
moment, 85 per cent of the library's 


In tive years, 40 per cent of periodicals 
In the fields of Science, medicine and 


engineering will be PHOIUSIUELY 


i B-Tormat. 


innovation in an open research environ- 
ment. Institutional repositories will serve 
as indicators of a university's quality, and 
increase its visibility, prestige and public 
value. It will be standard practice for all 
university theses and research papers to 
be submitted electronically. 


purchases are through foreign publishers; 
therefore each time the Canadian dollar 
drops even a fraction of a cent in value on 
international money markets, thousands 
of dollars in buying power is lost. No one- 
time infusion of money can offset this 
reality, and it cannot continue. 


The Libraries can provide access to 
collections, but students and others must 
learn how to best use the service. If Con- 
cordia wishes to maintain its objective 
of excellence in undergraduate educa- 
tion, a compulsory “information literacy” 
component should be incorporated into 
its programs. Several other universities 
have already instituted such literacy 
courses. The University of Waterloo’s 
5th Decade Report summarizes the issue 
nicely: “University graduates will need 
the ability to determine the nature and 
extent of information needed, access it 
effectively and efficiently, evaluate it, 
and use it to accomplish specific pur- 
poses. Graduates should understand 
many of the economic, legal, and social 
issues surrounding the use of informa- 
tion so that they can access and use it 
ethically and legally.” 

These and other issues will continue 
to emerge. For us in academic libraries, 
it should be an interesting decade. 


For more information on the Concordia 
Libraries, visit http://library.concordia.ca 
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Here are some of the many ELON 4d 

fine courses Concordia may ECONOMIC GROWTH 
be offering students in the AND FLUCTUATIONS 
2013-2014 academic year. (3 CREDITS) 


Prerequisite: 
Economic Donnturn 


ANTH dé 21ST CENTURY of the 21st Century 
AMERICAN CULTURE A review of the theories of the 
(3 CREDITS) Prerequisite: causes of economic fluctuations 
The Fall of Nestern Culture and of stabilizing policies, 

This course examines the cultural specifically related to GD II (the 
developments in American society Second Great Depression) of 
since the turn of the millennium, 2004-2010, and the bankruptcy 
including the impact seen in film, of the New York Stock Exchange. 


TV, the Internet and fashion of Iraq’s 

military victory over the U.S. in 2004, 

the election of the first African- 

American, female presidentin2012and HIST fos 


the emergence of Britney Spears HISTORY OF CANADA, 
as the pre-eminent pop-culture icon POST-CONFEDERATION 
since Elvis. (3 CREDITS) 


A survey of Canadian history, 
from Confederation and John A. 
Macdonald through to the seces- 





BIOL dei EVOLUTION sion of Alberta in 2008 and the 
(3 CREDITS) Prerequisite: election of current Canadian 
Biology of Organisms; Prime Minister Mario Dumont. 


Biology of Clones 
Through readings, online discussions 
and virtual lectures, students will exam- 


ine the evidence for evolution and cur- You GUNS AV $T 


rent theories, including the discovery of 


the “missing link” bones in the Sudan 117 TA TAC CLA SS 


in 2007 and the Marmota neovancouv- 


erensis, the newly evolved six-legged, Longs @8e 


four-eyed Vancouver Island Marmot. 







LOMP roe 
INTRODUCTION TO COMPUTERS 
AND COMPUTING (3 CREDITS) 

* Prerequisite: Introduction 
to microcomputers 
This course will survey recent computer 
technology and applications, including 
the latest cyborg- and nanotechnology, 
intelligent houses and personal/ 


=a ae 


financial information-chip implants. 
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HIST JOS ~* TRACING 

THE PATH OF THE CANADIAN 
DoLLAR (3 CREDITS) “ 
Prerequisite: Canadian 
History 205 

A complete search for whatever's left of 
the Canadian dollar and the emergence 
of Canadian Tire currency. Features a 
special tour of the Canadian Mint 
Museum. 






GLAD You CovLp 
MAKE IT To MY 
“EcoloMic GRowTH 
AND FLUCTUATIONS © 
COURSE w- CAN 1 BUM 








JOUR dee 


“" THE EVILS 
OF CONCENTRATED MEDIA 
OWNERSHIP (3 CREDITS) “ 
Prerequisite: Business 
Ethics 211 


An in-depth study of media ownership 
in Canada, featuring a panel of guest 
experts including David Asper III, 
Leonard Asper Jr., Jillian Asper, 
Thomas Asper III and Zippy Asper. 
Discussions will not be permitted 
following each course presentation. 
Subscription to an Asper newspaper 

is mandatory. 
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LWWSTRATIOMsSs BY FReEDERIC SERRE 


JOUR YI MICROSOFT 
TODAY AND THE DISAPPEAR- 
ANCE OF MEDIA CREDIBILITY 
(3 CREDITS) ~“) Prerequisite: 
Journalism 201 

A study of how Bill Gates Jr. single- 
handedly shut down the world’s news- 
papers and launched Microsoft Today, 
the world’s leading corporate cyber- 
giant daily. Purchase of a Microsoft 
Microchip laptop mandatory. 
Newspapers will not be permitted 

in the classroom. 


POL! S61 a56 ~ 
CORPORATE SPONSORSHIP 
AND THE POLITICAL AGENDA 

(3 CREDITS) “) Prerequisite: 
Background financial check 
A thorough MasterCard examination of 
the Canadian Sympatico Bell political 
system, with a Dunkin’ Donuts empha- 
sis on the Canadian Tire House of 
Commons and its Roots 
with the British Rail politi- 
cal structure. 





PSYL J&B ~“ 
THEORIES OF 
PERSONALITY 

(3 CrRepiTs) “ 
Prerequisite: 
Introduction 

to Psychology 

The psychological theories 
of the functioning and 
development of personality 
will be discussed, looking at 
research studies relating to 
the personality effects of 
memory-chip implants, 
virtual reality sex and brain 
transplants. 










OK, WHo's THE wise 
GuY Wo PVT A PorATo 
CHIP IN HERE 7 


REL YO “5 THE Pope 
THROUGH THE AGES 

(3 CREDITS) ~“! Prerequisite: 
Nestern Religion 301 

A look at the life and times of Pope 
John Paul II, still going strong at age 93 
and showing no signs of slowing down. 
Includes a simulated popemobile tour 
of his upcoming 10th visit to Canada. 9 


“INTRODUCTION Te comPuTeRs IL 
Gone kwFRV.,, 
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i | FAN el tet 
| FAUTIAT! | 1016 Prelicrercer : 
| of Concordia s Centre for Structural and a 
i Functional Genomics, sees the benefits as 
“sg Ca a art | Wi of industry partnership in research. “if | 
| y | you re interested in a particular disease, i 
| youll find the drug companies have a lat i | 
of innovation. So you re much better off | 
interacting with them.” 


Concordia’s research 
portfolio will continue 
to grow in the next 
few years, funded 





through traditional 


government grants 





and, increasingly, =i | 
| on = 0 eo L= NAVAS ; 
5 b «al Ns LOCAL I nas 28 eS ee fetarall 
industry partnerships | | of Design Art within the Faculty of Fine 
i \ Arts, says that today’s reality makes 

industry collaboration essential. “If pro- 


grams are to succeed in high-tech areas, 


—— a - SS a — 


there isn t a cheice, and so you might as 


well embrace that choice and create that 
path for yourself. 
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oncordta will be don 
ning a new look tor the 
21 century — its going 
tostrutits stulfas a 
strong research tnsti- 
tution. Lstronely be- 
heve that we are at the beginning ofa new 
cra for rescarch at Concordia. says 
Benoit Morin. director of the Office of 
Research at Concordia. “and possibly a 
new era for Concordia as a university. | 

Of course. new eras can be expensive, 
Which is in part why the university wall 
lap into notonty traditional channels of 
public funding but indusiry partnerships 
as Well. 1o extend its research capacity, 
Por every dollar Concordia researchers 
currently receive from private funding 
sources. they recetve 10 dollars from 
publicagencies. Phe Office of Research 
expects this ratio could change to one 
fodive over the next five years, 

“We canenhance whatwe re dotny 
with public funding. but there sa limit to 
what we can do because isa tinteenves 
lope. according to Morin. whereas 
there area mumber of conpanies and a 
nurber of new rndustries that we never 
worked with that could be approached to 
develop research partnerships. Our devel 
of industry funding is a solid one. but we 
could multiply that by two. by five. by 1. 
by 20. The skv ts really the limit with re- 
spect to industry finding. 

Vorin ports out that partnerships 
cannot be created overnight, but ground 
work that has already been laid and ts 
betng worked on today will pay off expo 
nentially five to re vears down the road. 
Morin newly restructured Ojtice of 
Research performs some of that ground 
work on behalf of Concordia researchers, 
The office works with the universiy s 
four faculties to create more research 
achivity. Increase the visibility of research 
being done vis-a-vis industry. and Keep 
Intouch with the university s researchers 
fosupport them inanyvaway ieean. Part 
of that involves knocking on doors, 

“We needio build onthe research excel- 
OTIC EE TIN Te) COTE Ul TS telhes 


Aare Creare a 1Pue research COUT TTALUETIAS 








that we can showcase to the world.” 


savs Morin. 
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The mmpetus behind industry partner 
ships isin part financial. butalso partly 
pragmatic and largely about exchange 
and iMnnovalion. [ts important forthe 
universities to know what research inter- 
esis industry. explains John Capo- 
bianco. the Faculty of Arts & Science s 
vice-dean of research and international 
relations. [ts cqually important for in 
dustry fo know what research is being 
carried outat universities. Phe university 
might not be working onan immediate 
solution toa problem, ft might be some- 
thing that takes five to to wears to bring 
fromthe research stage to atapplication. 
Bui vou have to have the knowledge 
transter. You have to talk toeach other. 

Adrian Vsang. director of Concordia s 
Centre for Strueturaland Functional Ge 
nomics. is currently collaborating with 
feHow researchers inthe pulp and paper 
industry. Phe centre works with biolog 
calcngymes that could eventually replace 
certain chemicals and bleaches im the 
manufacture of paper. and the re- 
searchers avail themselves of the pulp 
and paper industry s resources to test the 
results of the centre s research tha work- 
Ingcnvironment. Tsang sees that level of 
LECT tONn Increasing OVEr the next Lo 
years ds the industry and university part 
hers refine how they want ta work to 
gether. Espenta sabbatical year in 
industry. and they come here to work.” 
he says. | really see thenras colleagues 
In my area of research. | 

But Tsang doesnt suggest that colle 
viility extends to the way the two sectors 
deal with rescarch. “Our approach is still 
very project oriented. he says. We ean t 
just drop things when they dont work. 
We want tosee projects through. espe 
cially when students are involved, There 
areadvantages and disadvantages to this. 
The disadvantage ts that conmmerciadly 1 
might not go anywhere. But then the ad- 
vantage is that might lead to something 


‘auar erealer, 
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Special issu 


Concordia is far from running headlong 
into the embrace of industry with its eyes 
shut. The well-thought-out plan of attack, 
featuring new research- oriented faculty 
and an enhanced research administration 
facilitative service, is going to bring the 
best of Ne) to the PI) ao 


compromising its academic mission. 
still, while the benefits of industry part- 
nership are many, university-industry 
collaboration raises some tricky ques- 
tions about divergent missions, academic 
freedom and conflict of interest. For in- 
stance, in a university milieu, publishing 
research results is an integral part of the 
process, which can clash with industry's 
need for maintaining a competitive edge 
through secrecy. 

Benoit Morin reveals that these issues 
are handled in the negotiation process, 
which involves the university's research 
administration, researchers and industry 


P oheabaaiion without 


Concordia ‘Universit gity of the ine = 


George Vatistas, 


associate dean of Engineering & Computer 


Science's graduate programs and research. 


and 


SS 


mislarevian\lelalar 


director of the Office of Research. * 


It's really 


teamwork, Morin says of the cooperation 


DISTR ISTeAMAIIS MONET OLoeerctsialolmrclelaniialisicecitelecisl ale 


the faculty researchers. 


“We're all rowing in 


the same direction.” 


representatives. “We negotiate agree- 
ments so that both of our missions are 
reflected in our agreements and in the 
research, explains Morin. “We will 
never sign an agreement that will be 
detrimental to the university's mission, 
which is fundamental and at the heart of 
everything we do here.” Ifa company 


__ The university mission and industry imperatives for 


places of comfortable 
BOMpCoMising either's values. 


—_ 


_ — 


wants a non-disclosure agreement in ef- 
fect for a certain period of time, for ex- 
ample, the university assesses whether 
that timeframe is reasonable, and whether 
it jeopardizes academic freedom. If it 
doesn't, they strike a deal. Otherwise, the 
university is prepared to walk away. 

In any event, according to Concordia's 
research administration and researchers 
themselves, industry is not scaling the 
sides of the ivory tower and taking profes- 
sors hostage. There’s a real collaborative 
spirit, although obviously driven by healthy 
self-interest on both sides. But the univer- 
sity mission and industry imperatives for 





profit and shareholder value can find 
places of comfortable cohabitation without 
compromising either the university's or 
individual faculty members’ values. 

Morin’s perspective is that industry is 
much more open to the university's goals 
than one might think. “They are not only 
understanding of our mission but they 
promote 
it, they 
more 
than re- 
spect it,” 
he ex- 
plains. 
“And I've 
had many experiences dealing with in- 
dustry, negotiating agreements, and as 
long as they see the benefit for their 
company they will also promote the ben- 
efits to Concordia.” 

While there have been no conflicts thus 
far, the Office of Research is more than 
aware of potential problems it may en- 
counter and takes its role as the defender 
of academic principles very seriously. 

“In all research endeavours, and especially 
where there's partnership, you have to be 
hyper-sensitive to conflict of interest is- 
sues, says Concordia Provost Jack Light- 
stone. “Industry's interests are obviously 














at some level to increase value for their 
shareholders, which is usually done 
through profits. A researcher's interests 
are advancing knowledge. The trick is to 
make sure that the industry's interests do 
not overwhelm the academic interests.” 
Aside from the processes in place to en- 
sure that this doesn t happen, individual 
faculty members play a large role in mak- 
ing sure everything remains on the 
straight and narrow. ‘It’s partly self-regu- 
lating,” says George Vatistas, associate 
dean of Engineering & Computer Sci- 
ence's graduate programs and research. 
“And it has to be for aca- 
demic freedom, which is 
why we establish univer- 
sities. There is a risk, but 
you minimize it through 
education. Ifyou start 
over-regulating, you sti- 
fle your faculty.” 


Concordia’s four faculties are at varying 
stages of building research portfolios 
and partnerships with industry. The Fac- 
ulty of Engineering & Computer Science, 
a clear fit for industry collaboration, 
probably has the longest track record. 
Working with companies like Pratt & 
Whitney, Bombardier and Bell Heli- 
copter, faculty members have long built 
university-industry bridges. Vatistas 
clearly understands the benefit. “We 
don’t do research in a bubble. We want to 
see the results of our research applied. 
This is validation that what we're doing is 
relevant to the needs of society. As a re- 
sult, we cannot do research alone.” Vatis- 
tas believes that his faculty currently has 
a healthy level of partnership with indus- 
try and that that will only increase over 
the coming years. 

Other faculties — or departments 
within faculties — with a shorter history 
of partnerships in industry are making 
headway while clearly ensuring that the 
relationships they're building are the 
right ones for them. “We're doing the 
legwork and finding the links that we 
want and need,” says P.K. Langshaw, 
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chair of Design Art within the Faculty of 
Fine Arts. “We're hiring people who are 
not afraid to investigate these kinds of 
relationships. Some of our programs are 
heavily reliant on technology, and we un- 
derstand the reality that the university is 
not a major money pool.” 

All the faculties have been conducting 
strategic hiring over the past few years. 
In Engineering & Computer Science, 
Vatistas reports, “4.0 per cent of today's 
faculty complement are professors hired 
since 1997, so our faculty are pretty 
young, and they're research oriented. 


So with our hiring practices and our re- 
search mission, we re going to make a 
difference.” That's being mirrored uni- 
versity-wide. While going through major 
cutbacks in the ‘gos, the university didn't 
stop looking toward the future. As Light- 
stone explains, “I don't know if we were 
smart or just lucky, but at the same time 
that we developed a plan to deal with the 
cuts, we developed the plan to grow. You 
could say that that was an act of incredi- 
ble optimism.” 

Through early retirement incentives 
and normal attrition, Concordia has had 
to replace a substantial number of faculty 
in recent years. “The result of this is that 
by 2006 almost half of our full-time fac- 
ulty will have been hired since 1996,” 
says Lightstone. “Every one of those peo- 
ple is going to have a research career and 
I hope every one of them is going to be 
funded. If the careers of these new fac- 
ulty develop appropriately, and if we do 
everything we can to help those careers 
develop appropriately, we are going to 
transform the research capacity and in- 
volvement of this university over a re- 
markably short period of time.” 


Lightstone emphasizes that Concor- 
dia’s teaching mission will not suffer as a 
result. Adds John Capobianco, “This is 
not just a research job. Besides, that’s 
where we re different from industry. 
We're doing research, teaching and com- 
munity work. We're judged on all three.” 
And research is integral to the universi- 
ty's teaching mission because it refreshes 
professors and helps them bring new in- 
sights into the classroom. “A professor 
going to industry can bring back the lat- 
est applications to the classroom without 
infringing on confidentiality because you 


bring it back in general terms,” explains 
Vatistas. “That alone is enough of a bene- 
fit for the university.” 

Lightstone’s projections for research 
participation over the coming years are 
impressive, participation that is measured 
by publication and peer review in profes- 
sional and scientific journals, and the 
ability of faculty to procure external fund- 
ing for research. “We have a formula to 
measure the participation of our faculty in 
externally funded research,” explains 
Lightstone. “In 1994, if you take the fac- 
ulty on hand who were here before that 
year, about 4,0 per cent participated in 
some serious way in externally funded re- 
search. By 2010, I expect that figure will be 
somewhere between 75 per cent and 80 per 
cent. And that’s already happening in some 
departments. You can see it happening. 


And that's going to change everything.” “9 


Rhonda Mullins, MA 96, is a Montreal 
freelance journalist. 


If you have any comments about this article, 
contact Howard Bokser, (514) 848-3826, 


Howard. Bokser@concordia.ca 
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verything has a price. Even — or perhaps especially — 
massive holes in the ground. 

By the time the gaping pit now at the corner of Ste. 
Catherine and Guy streets and the soon-to-be-dug crater at 
Guy and de Maisonneuve are transformed into the 
Engineering, Computer Science and Visual Arts Integrated 
Complex and the John Molson School of Business Building, 
respectively, and when the Science Complex at Loyola is com- 
plete, Concordia will have invested $350 million in big-ticket 
projects. And these are just the highest- profile costs facing 
the university as it zooms into the 21st century. So, who's pay- 
ing for those holes in the ground, not to mention all the shiny, 
expensive new structures and equipment that will fill them? 

The answer isn't that simple. 

To look at the future, we have to start with the past. Cameron 
Tilson, BSc 82, Concordia’s senior planning and policy analyst, 
reports that between 1994 and 1999, Concordia lost approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of its operating grant from Quebec, necessi- 
tating two extreme responses. The first was to offer lucrative 
early retirement programs as a means of reducing payroll, 
which represents the university's largest expense. The second 
was, in Tilson’s words, “basically overhauling a huge chunk of 
the curriculum to get rid of things that were under-enrolled 
and/or no longer relevant.” That strategy helped keep 
Concordia out of debt and to design for the future. 

The government started reinvesting in post-secondary educa- 
tion a few years back. And Concordia has been actively bringing 
on board new professors, honing its programs and upgrading 
technology — and building new buildings. At the same time, stu- 
dent enrolment has skyrocketed from 24,500 in 1997 to over 
29,000 in 2002, a record high for the university, and according to 
demographers at the Quebec Ministry of Education, Concordia is 
tipped to have the highest enrolment growth rate of any Quebec 
university between now and 2015. As well, an additional 8,000 
students are registered in non-credit continuing education 
courses. Even with the ongoing tuition freeze, 90 per cent of 
Concordia’s operating revenue is generated by student enrol- 
ment; of that, about 25 per cent comes from the tuition itself, and 
the remaining amount from government grants, based on a for- 
mula which looks at student numbers and program requirements. 
(A full-time humanities student, for example, brings in approxi- 
mately $4,,700 in government subsidy; an engineering student, 
$6,500.) Still, it’s not enough. 
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Within five years, Concordia s new buildings will change the university. But how will they be paid for? While govern- 
ments remain the key — albeit unprediclable — underwriters of university education, alternative funding sources are 


needed lo pay for bricks and mortar. 


‘Where is the Money Coming From? 


Chief Financial Officer Larry English, BCom 78, admits, 
“Three years ago I would have never dreamed that the Quebec 
government would inject a billion dollars into education. It 
was not expected, and it was new money. But,” he says, 

“ ‘mildly surprised’ is probably a better term than ‘pleasantly 
surprised, because that injection of money still didn't bring 
us back up to the level we were at prior to the cuts.” Further- 
more, the government student subsidies are legally earmarked 
for funding day-to-day operations, and can't be used for 
bricks and mortar. The question remains: who's paying for 
those holes in the ground? 


The problem with these GOVETMIMNENL [budget 
WHIMS is that you only gel. the word when 
the year SLALTS, so you can’t plan ahead. What 
is Important to us is the long term. 


More Government Involvement 

The future of government participation looks rosier now than 
it did in recent years. Since 1997, the Canada Foundation for 
Innovation (CFI), an initiative of the Chrétien government, 
has been using a $3.15 -billion nest egg to support research 
infrastructure (as opposed to research operating funds). What 
this means for Canadian universities, says engineering pro- 
fessor Claude Bédard, former dean of Graduate Studies and 
Research, is “a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity for Canadian 
universities to acquire the infrastructure of their dreams: not 
only specialized equipment, but even buildings.” Since the 
first round of awards in 1998, Concordia has allocated $45 
million in CFI funds, much of which is being used to pay for 
the new buildings (although only about 40 per cent of any CFI 
award is what Bédard calls “fresh, brand-new money,” from 
the federal government). 

More good news is to be had at the provincial level, where 
the government added to capital spending and increased uni- 
versities’ operating budgets for the last two years. “Yes, they 
were generous, agrees Concordia Vice- Rector, Institutional 
Relations, and Secretary General Marcel Danis, L BA 65. “But 
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it took us five years of work.” As Danis explains, “The problem 
with these government whims is that you only get the word 
when the year starts, so you can't plan ahead. What is impor- 
tant to us is the long term.” 

Repeated requests for an immediate income booster, such 
as deregulated tuition fees, have fallen on deaf ears, he con- 
tinues. “Monsieur Landry's answer was quite clear. As long as 
he’s premier, a poor kid in St. Henri will pay the same fees as 
a rich kid in Westmount,” Danis says. “But for a university our 
size, when you limit the fees, it makes it difficult.” 

“It’s never enough money,” adds CFO English, “but we have 
to make do with what we have. As to what will happen in five or 
10 years, I just don't know.” 





Miernate Funding 

This inability to predict, or rely upon, the future of government 
funding means Concordia is forced to look elsewhere for more 
stable sources of money, and for more of it. Moneymaking pro- 
grams, such as Concordia’s Centre for Continuing Education, 
are important sources of revenue. Another potential revenue 
generator is the recently launched eConcordia, a for-profit, 
wholly owned subsidiary of the Concordia University 
Foundation offering web-based distance academic courses 
(both credit and non-credit) and professional and corporate 
instruction. eConcordia is already proving itself tremendously 
popular. One recent e-course attracted 600 students; in con- 
trast, Concordia only has one classroom capable of seating 700 
students. In other words, it’s easier to pack ‘em in virtually than 
the old-fashioned way. The decreased reliance on a physical 
infrastructure and the sheer volume of students in any given 
course means the revenue stream can be substantial,” says 
Danis, “and then the profits of the company will go back into the 
university and the faculties.” 

Of course, another major source of funding is donations, 
from alumni, faculty and staff, students, others in the com 
munity, and corporations and foundations. The fundraisers 
have been busy. Concordia’s Annual Giving campaign raised 
$2.6 million in 2001-2002; between 1996 and 1999 
Concordia’s Campaign for a New Millennium brought in $77 
million. In 1995, Danis reports, the Concordia University 
Foundation had less than $13 million; today, it has approxi- 
mately $70 million in assets. 

The new twist, says Marcel Dupuis, Concordia’s Acting 
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The provincial govern- 
ment intends lo keep 
tuitions the lowest in 
Canada, reports Vice 

Rector Marcel Danis. “In 
Europe there are no fees 

itt most universities, 
and in the U.S. the fees 

are very high — so 

Monsieur Landry is 

trving to find a bal: 

ance between the 
two. But we've asked 
him to make sure 
we get appropriate 
funding to run the 
universily.” 


Anoren Dosnowaiseys 


Director of Development, is that “universities need to be 
much more assertive than we did in the past, because there are 
so many charities out there looking for money.” He explains, 
“Today, you have to prove to a corporation that their money 
will make a difference. If our research tells us that a corpora- 
tion — say a financial institution — is interested in student 
support, we'd present the idea of funding scholarships or bur- 
saries for students who are studying in banking and industry, 
or to fund a chair in the area. The fundraisers’ challenge is to 
meet the interests of the donor as well as the needs of the uni 
versity and students.” 

Marcel Danis adds that today’s fundraisers aren't just more 
attuned to donor needs — they no longer sleep. “Ten years 
ago,” he says, “a university would wait several years between 
when one capital campaign ended and the next began. This 
has changed. We need money all the time, so as soon as we 
finish one, we look to start another.” 

All donors, Dupuis points out, are necessary for the contin- 
ued success of such campaigns, but alumni in particular are 
“the future of fundraising.” Concordia’s alumni accounted for 
one-third of the $25 million donated to the university between 
2000 and 2002, and, adds Dupuis, “their role is getting bigger 
and more important. Companies will always support us during 
a big capital campaign, but throughout each year it’s alumni 
who already know that students need support and equipment.” 





New Endeavour 

In an attempt to help finance its new construction, Concordia 
was recently among the first Canadian universities to follow an 
established trend from south of the border: issuing bonds. 
“It's private sector mentality,” explains Concordia General 
Counsel Bram Freedman, a key player in coordinating the 
effort. "When companies need financing, they often issue 
bonds. But until 12 months ago,” Freedman continues, “uni- 
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versities in Canada didn’t take advantage of this mechanism; 
bond financing just wasn’t on the radar screen. But, like all 
the universities in Canada, Concordia is faced with aging 
infrastructure, and the need for new space to accommodate 
students, faculty, staff and so on. So bonds have become the 
‘in thing’ for universities to do, because there just isn’t 
enough government funding for infrastructure to allow us to 
do what we need to do.” 

The University of Toronto was the first Canadian school on 
the bond bandwagon, issuing its offering in July 2001, and 
Concordia quickly followed. In June, Concordia’s Board of 
Governors approved the offering of a 40-year bond (the long 
length, and minimum purchase of $150,000, meant 
Concordia’s bond was presented as a private placement to 
pension and mutual funds, not a public offering). The trans- 
action was complete by the end of August. 

Bond offerings can’t be routinely used to improve a school’s 


operating bud- 
ot andt And at the end of the day 


get, and they 
nee we gola cheque for close 
to 5200 million. we 





entered into 
with caution to 


ensure the 

schedule i don’t need the $200 million 
neni sas today, but we'll need it in 
wywrses the NeXt five years. 
lot of money 


quickly. And at the end of the day we got a cheque for close to 
$200 million — of course there are fees that come out of that — 
and that money is now earning interest in the bank. We don't 
need the $200 million today, but we’ll need it in the next five 
years.” Freedman reports, “We've managed our finances very 
prudently — in 1995, we had an over-$30-million long-term 
debt, and now we have a small surplus. We just have to keep 
managing our finances the way we have been.” 

But, stresses Larry English, it’s important to realize that the 
bond “is not revenue. It’s cash flow that allows us to build 
those buildings today instead of over 20 or 30 years.” 

In the interim of those 20 or 30 years, Concordia still must 
concern itself with funding questions: will tuition remain frozen? 
will government funding remain steady? can new programs help 
bring revenue to the university? will fundraisers’ efforts be suc- 
cessful? While these unknowns continue, Concordia will keep 
plenty of fundraising irons in the fire. All it takes is a little time. 
“You can't expect results on everything in the short term,” Marcel 
Danis says. “Fundraising is a long-term proposition.” @ 





James Martin is a Montreal freelance writer. 


If you have any comments about this article, contact Howard 
Bokser, (514) 848-3826, Howard.Bokser@alcor.concordia.ca 














Diploma Frames 
You worked hard for your degree, so why not display it with 
pride in an official Concordia 
University frame? In polished 
brass, walnut wood or lacquered 
Italian mahogany, with a 
burgundy mat bearing the 
University crest. Fits all Concordia 
diplomas and certificates. 


Alumni Watch 


| This distinctive 5 micron, Swiss quartz 
movement watch, with a detailed Concordia 

| seal onan 18kt gold-plated dial anda 
calf-leather band, is a great gift idea. 

Presented in a beautiful piano wood box. 






















Alumni Golf Shirts 
These comfy 100 per cent cotton piqué 
knit, short-sleeved golf shirts, in your 
choice of Loyola, Sir George Williams or 
Concordia crests and in navy or white, 
are guaranteed to improve your swing. 


New! Stadium Blanket 
Keep warm while watching the Stingers in 
this 16 0z., Iceland fleece stadium blanket, 

with Concordia crest and in Concordia | 
burgundy and gold colours. 


All merchandise available in person at: University Bookstore: 1400 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
By mail: 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, FB 520, Montreal, Qc HG 1M8 
By phone: (please have credit card ready) in Montreal 514-848-4856 or elsewhere toll-free 1-888-777-3330 By fax: 514-848-2826 


Name: Address: 
ce ee ec seine a re POV INO CH Se _ Postal Code: 
Payment: a Cheque (made payable to Concordia University) L) visa QQ Master Card 

Cordier? . 2°. 25 Se a a ef iy Se Signature: 


Ot Polished Brass Walnut Wood Italian Mahogan 


English Frame Q) | $55 LI] $65 CY] $145 Q 
French Frame L) | $55 L)| $65 CD} $145 L) 














Golf Shirt Crest! LOYUY scwO) con) Colour: NavyQ) whiteQ Sie:MO 10) x. QO $39.95 
Stadium Blanket $49.95 
Watch in Piano Wood Watch Box QC) Men's Watch (J Women's Watch $179 








* Insured Shipping and Handling in Canada $8.00. Please add $2.50 if ordering a Frame 


* Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery 


Quebec Residents add 7.5% PST 


Merchandising program is a joint collaboration between the Office of University Advancement and Alumni Relations and the Bookstore. TOTAL 





Management programs for the not-for-profit 
and sport sectors... 


Graduate Diploma in Administration (DIA) ¢ Graduate Diploma in Sport Administration (DSA) 
e Graduate Certificate in Management of Health Care Organizations © Graduate Certificate in Community 
Organizational Development ¢ Graduate Certificate in Cultural Affairs and Event Management 


The John Molson School of Business is a leader in graduate management 
programs specialized for arts and culture, health care, and community services, 
public and para-public services in addition to sport and recreation. These 
programs are offered part time or full time and feature 30-credit graduate 
diplomas with three-month internships or 18-credit graduate certificates. 
The majority of the credits in the diplomas can be transferred for credit to 
the MBA program. 


Application deadlines for admissions are February 15 for May and June 15 
for September. 


Register today for an Information Session or contact us for more information 





- by telephone, by e-mail or online at our web site: 
www.johnmolson.concordia.ca/diadsa 
Tel.: 514.848.2766 E-mail: peace jmsh: concordia.ca 


Information Sains 








Thursdays, 6 - 7 p.m. 
January 23, February 6, March 6, 27 


Room GM 403-2, 4" Floor 
1550 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. (Metro: Guy-Concordia) | 
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oncordia’s students wish to 
gratefully acknowledge the 
generosity of our sponsors: 


hat! | 





Platinum Level 
Les Brasseries Molson 
Meloche Monnex 
Manulife Financial - 
individual Wealth Management 
Royal Bank Canada (RBC) 


Gold Level 
Standard Life 
| Tony Shoes 
Concordia University 
Office of the Vice-Rector, Services 





Silver Level 

Concordia University Alumni Association 
Freund Financial Services 

Forensic Technology (WAI) 

Le Faubourg Ste-Catherine 

NCO Financial Services 

Robin Whitrod 
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a also like to thank the 





Polowinn donors of outstanding 


gifts and prizes: 


SULTANA TOURS 

GROUPE PARK AVENUE 

AIC Group of Funds 

Alouettes Football Club 

Bell Helicopter Textron 

BLC-Edmond de Rothschild 

BGL Brokerage Asset Management 

Borden Ladner Gervais 

Brother International 

Carlo Massi 

Ciub de Hockey Les Canadiens 

Concordia Bookstore 

Concordia Computer Store 

Concordia Recreation & Athletics 

Diageo Canada 

Discount Car & Truck Rentals - 
operated by Location Americar 

Dynamic Mutual Funds 

Golf Town 

John Freund 


WBlevaamivlelkeya 
School of Business 


' Concordia University 
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Kaufmann Jewellers 
McAuslan Brewing 

Meloche Monnex 

Monica Kaufmann 

Montreal Athletic Association 
Montreal Basebalt Club 
Montreal Gazette 

Quéfab Ltée 

Tony Shoes 

Tricycle Asset Management 


The Loyola Alumni Association is 
thrilled by the results and truly indebted 
to supporters such as these. We thank 
them for responding so generously to 
Concordia University’s needs as it 
carries on its commitment of providing 
students with Real Education for the 
Real World. 
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BY Lucie Leguin ano Waguey SHULMAn 


Etudes Francaises professor and chair 
Lucie Lequin, president of the Concordia 
University Faculty Association [CUFA], 

and political science professor Harvey 
Shulman, principal of the Liberal Arts 
College and CUFA vice-president, point 

out that the large influx of new faculty over 
the next few years at Concordia will bring 
both advantages and challenges. 


y 2006, more than half of Concordia 
faculty members will have been 
hired post-1996. Already, in the 
last few years, more than 200 new 
faculty have been recruited, and this 
accelerated hiring will continue as disci- 
plines redefine themselves and decide how 
to best use additional resources, and to de- 
velop new fields of teaching and research. 
This dramatic change in Concordia’s 
faculty profile is both reassuring and 
worrisome; reassuring because most new 
hires have made Concordia their first 


| choice and recognize the existing and 


potential strengths in their respective 
departments, worrisome because there is 
a need to move beyond individual excel- 
lence to build internationally competi- 
tive academic units, and here collegiality, 
collaboration and institutional memory 
become cherished commodities. With 
the departure of valued professors, 
Concordia has lost some of those best 


_ able to provide context and experience 


to facilitate effective change. 
New chairs need to not only learn the 
Collective Agreement but to successfully 


| navigate the labyrinth of university gover- 
| nance to know how to get things done, 





| 


| 


where to go, who to see. They need to both 
represent departmental needs to the dean 
and communicate decanal priorities to 
the department. For the hiring of still 
more faculty, positions need to be de- 
fined; fair and unbiased recruitment of 
quality candidates is required; curriculum 
will likely need extensive revision. 

Such planning and judicious decisions 
are best accomplished where depart- 
ments have a range of experiences and 
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perspectives to draw on. A likely conse- 
quence is that more senior faculty will be 
disproportionately relied on for univer- 
sity service. Most governance tasks are 
currently performed by senior faculty, 
partly because new faculty have consider- 
able pressure establishing their teaching 
and research careers and partly because 
senior faculty have the administrative 











know-how. But a balance is needed. 

Having newly appointed faculty mem- 
bers in a growing university looking to 
hire does have its advantages. At Concor- 
dia, new faculty can, almost from the 
start, be involved in department plan- 
ning and curriculum matters. They are 
also frequently more in touch with the 
most recent trends and developments in 
the discipline. Accordingly, new faculty 
should be encouraged to present their 
views after reading the dossiers of appli- 
cants for future positions. 

At the same time, pre-tenured faculty 
need to be familiar with their rights and 
responsibilities as defined in the Collec- 
tive Agreement. The service role ofa 
professor is not as well known as teach- 
ing and research, nor as gratifying, 
although it is essential to the life of stu- 
dents, the department and university. 
Opting out of some grind work might 
mean that a faculty member's dossier 
will lack needed information, as outlined 
in the Collective Agreement, when she 
is up for contract renewal; it might mean 
that curriculum is being approved with- 
out due consideration of her own field 
and its importance to the department; 
it might mean that needed equipment 
is not ordered for laboratories; it might 
mean a range of decisions made that 
impacts on her career without her input. 

As senior faculty retire, increasing ad- 
ministrative demands will fall on recent 
hires. Therefore it is very important for 
new faculty to become familiar with the 
Collective Agreement, and aware of their 
rights and responsibilities as faculty 
members. This is seldom done unless 
there is an adversarial situation that re- 
quires the intervention of the faculty as- 
sociation. However, CUFA is most useful 
when we work to prevent conflicts and 
assure that academics have the opportu- 
nity to devote their time to academic 
priorities. Of course, if we all decide to 
stay away from university governance, 
including that of the faculty association, 
and not play our part at different stages 
of our academic career, junior faculty 
will have the most to lose. B 
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They came from near and far, from classes recent and from way back, to see old 
friends and make new ones. From October 3-6, alumni of Concordia, Loyola and 
Sir George made Homecoming 2002 a reunion to remember. 


teachers and friends of Con- 
cordia. The awards include 
the Humberto Santos Award 
of Merit, the CUAA’s highest 
honour, named after the 
late Humberto Santos, 
BCom 7s, MBA 79, and 
the Benoit Pelland Distin- 
guished Service Award, 
named after the late 








Athletes Kick Off: The CUAA’s Varsity Athlete 

ea ota etl Chapter got off to a running start Hs 50 alumni 

88. The Association also and current student-athletes attended the 

honoured Dr. Rita Shane, Chapter’s cocktail reception October 4, 

S BA 37, in recognition of including Wanita Jones, BA 98, Jennifer Neal, 
Linda Benjamin, BSc 95, Marie Hélene Héroux, 

d the 65th anniversary Dan Drummond and Carolyn Jones, BA 96. 

The award winners: (front row) Al Mah, BA 79, of her graduation from the "Guinea Pig’ The following day, more than 85 gathered 

Benoit Pelland Distinguished Service Award; Class of 1937, Sir George Williams’ first for a barbecue lunch before the Homecoming 

Cristelle Basmaji, BCom 02, Outstanding Paokball Gane: 

Student Award; Rita Shane, S BA 37; Elizabeth © -—-8Faduating class. 

Ostro, 5 BA 44, Benoit Pelland Distinguished 

Service Award; and Reeta Tremblay, Alumni 

Award for Excellence in Teaching; (back row) 

Vassilios Bill Mandelos, BCom 02, Outstanding fstash is hahaa a Club 

Student Award; George F. Lengvari Jr., | BA 63, cme 
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Lounge, members of the 25th anniversary 
ee >antos Award i Merit; Ronald Class of ’77, including Caterina Rei, BA 77, 
awe J Ae segue ane d and Joanne Gavalakis, BSc 77, enjoyed 
a eine ae = : ae se meeting their former classmates and 
ee a hearing the welcoming words of 
pone whee une ee bie ne Concordia dean of students Donald 
Alumni of the Year Award. Boisvert. BA 75. MA 79. 
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THURSDAY, ¢ OCTOBER 3 





The concord Litiversity ane Associa- 
tion (CUAA) kicked off Homecoming 2002 
with its 12th Annual Alumni Recognition 
Awards Banquet at Montreal's Delta Cen- 
tre-Ville Hotel. Local radio and TV host 








Concordiamania: Cathy and Jean 

Lue eaond, S BCom 72, enjoy flashing back 
John Moore, BA 88, provided his usual to their youth at the Retro Replay Dance at 
charm and quick wit as MC for the event, Loyola’s Guadagni Lounge. More than 100 
which more than 220 guests. Each year the alumni and friends danced the night away 


CUAA honours outstanding alumni, students, RIE eae en TOIL Proved oy 
retro-band Replay. 


| december 2002 issue concordia university magazine 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5 photos by 
Open Forum: Rector Frederick Lowy, Concordia W Andrew Dobrowolskyj 


executive director of 
communications 
Dennis Murphy, 

L BA 67, and vice- 
rector of services 
Michael Di Grappa, 
BA 84, joined the 
presidents of 

the three alumni 
associations, 

John Aylen, MA 76, 


Honourable Event: At the Rector’s 
Reunion Dinner in honour of reunion- 
year classes, more than 100 alumni 
and guests at Montreal’s St. Denis Club 
enjoyed the repartee of MC John Aylen, 
MA 76, the CUAA president, and the 
heartening words of Rector Frederick 
Lowy. Most also came to reminisce 
about old times, as did Jim Smith, 
L BA 52, and Terrence Maher, L BA 52 
Ray Huot, L BSc 68, (right), back for their 50th anniversary 
and Alex Farrell, S BA 63, to discuss the role reunion, and (right, below) Mario Settino, 


of alumni in university affairs at an open BCom 77, and Marie Bédard, BA 85. 
forum at the Oscar Peterson Concert Hall. 


The small but impassioned group offered aot ae 
constructive criticism and a positive message se si aA a 
to the university’s senior administrators. More than 100 alumni, students, faculty 
and staff of Concordia’s Graduate 
Diploma in Sports Administration 
(DSA) program came to celebrate its 25th 
anniversary, to hear Rector Frederick 
Lowy as well as to launch the DIA/DSA 
Chapter of the CUAA, October 4, at 
Montreal's Loews Hotel Vogue. . . . The 
Institute of Co-operative Education 
hosted 45 visitors on October 4 at a 
Wine & Cheese and Student Showcase 
at their René Lévesque Blvd. offices. . . . 
The CUAA TESL Chapter was launched 
at Concordia’s Faculty Club, October s, 
: for alumni of the Teaching English as a 
Clowning Around: Eric Goldner, BCom 85, and Second Language program. A crowd of more 
are tee dev nce Caen Ih} ou than 50 heard from guest speaker Noel 
Carnival & BBO before the Homecoming Burke, Quebec deputy minister of education 


Football Game. (The clown, as far as we for the anglophone community. 
know, is a not a member of the 


Goldner family.) 
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Naked ambitions: Despite a good 
crowd of loyal boosters — including 
these brave students — the Stingers 
fell to rival McGill Redmen 28-8 at 
the Homecoming Football Game at 
Loyola Stadium. 
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Your CUAA: front row: Patricia Lavoie, Michele Dumais, Alex Farrell and Honor Robertson; back row: Frank Ciampini, Raymond Huot, Sean Sprackett, Daniel Ayoub, John Aylen, Joe 
Sansalone, Michael Drolet and Pierre Mongeon. Not pictured: Gilles Desharnais, Lucie Fréchette, Jim Leonidas, Siu Yuk (Louisa) Leung, Peter McAuslan, Cornelia Molson. 


Here’s a brief introduction to the 2002-2003 executive and board of the Concordia University Alumni Association (CUAA), as approved at its Annual 
General Meeting on September 12. 


Executive: 

John Aylen, MA 76, President 

John is in his first year as CUAA president. He is president of Kelly+Aylen, a Montreal communigations and public relations company. 
Peter McAusian, S BA 72, Immediate Past-President & Board of Governors Representative 


Peter is president and CEO of McAuslan Brewing, which he founded in 1988. He stepped down from the presidency after completing his two-year term. 


Patricia Lavoie, L communication arts 72, Vice-President 


Patricia is Vice-President, Youth & Family Programming, at Zone3 in Montreal, where she produces children’s and family television movies and series. 


Frank Ciampini, L BA 69, Corporate Secretary 

Frank is a lawyer and a partner with the Montreal law firm Ciampini and Ciampini. 

Sean Sprackett, BCom 92, GrDip94 

Sean, a chartered accountant, is a senior manager with Montreal accounting firm Rooney Greig Whitrod Filion & Associates. 
Raymond Huot, L BSc 68, President of the Loyola Alumni Association 

Ray is a partner at Groupe Pluridis, a management services consulting in Montreal. 


Alex Farrell, S BA 63, President of the Association of Alumni of Sir George Williams University 
Alex, now retired, was the editor in chief of Reader’s Digest Canada. 


Board members: 

Daniel Ayoub, BA 96, is a producer at Ubi Soft Entertainment, a software publishing company in Montreal. 

Gilles Desharnais, BEng 87, MBA 92, is vice-president, business development, for the Société de Développement du Magnésium in Montreal. 
Michael Drolet, BCom 93, a new board member, is a sales director for Topring, a manufacturer of pneumatic products, in Granby, Que. 
Michele Dumais, BCom 77, is a chartered accountant and Vice President, Finance, for Montreal's The Gazette. 

Lucie Fréchette, BA 96, is an account manager in the affinity market division of insurance company Meloche Monnex in Toronto. 

Jim Leonidas, GrDip 94, a chartered accountant, is Vice-President and general manager of Securiplex Inc. in Montreal. 

Siu Yuk (Louisa) Leung, BA 91, is a Montreal psychotherapist and works at the Chinese Family Service of Greater Montreal. 

Cornelia Molson, S BCom 73, MBA 78, is the director of advancement and alumni relations for the John Molson School of Business. 

Pierre Mongeon, BSc 78, a new board member, is a self-employed financial consultant in personal insurance and investment planning. 
Honor Robertson, BFA 84, GrDip 84, MA 93, is a faculty member at the Visual Arts Centre in Westmount. 

Joe Sansalone, BEng 91, is CEO of Monnex, an information technology company in Montreal. 
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Loyola Club Dinner 


Walk into any television station or film production company in the 
country, and the odds of finding a Concordia comm studies grad are 
pretty high. That's the legacy of Jack O’Brien, S.J., L BA 45, the 
founder of Concordia’s Communication Studies Department (origi 
nally known as Communication Arts) at Loyola in 1964-65. In the 
years that followed, Father Jack entrenched communications as an 
academic discipline and his department as the standard that other 
communications programs in Canada were measured against. On 
October 25 at Montreal’s St. James’s Club, more than 200 former 
students, faculty members, colleagues and admirers came to pay 
tribute — and to roast — Father Jack. A great time was had by all, 
especially the honouree. At right: Brian McKenna, L BA 67, Father 
O’Brien and Walter Tomenson Jr., L BA 68. 





Loyola 


On August 19, the Loyola Alumni Association, the CUAA and 
Concordia welcomed 166 golfers and friends to the Concordia 
University Annual Alumni Golf Tournament, at Club de Golf Le 
Mirage in Terrebonne, Quebec. The tournament raised Concordia’s 
profile and, more importantly, $26,000 for student scholarships 
while giving guests an evening to remember. At right: John Freund, 

L BCom 64, presenting Kathy Fargnoli, BCom 82, with a magnum of 
champagne, one of the raffle prizes. 
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Shuffle 2002 


Not even the rain could dampen the spirits of Concordia staff, faculty, 
students, alumni and friends who made the 6.5 km trek between the Sir 
George and Loyola campuses, September 27, for the 13th Annual 
Concordia Shuffle. The participants helped raise $35,000 in pledges for 
student scholarships. Rector Frederick Lowy helped kick off the event with 
co-chairs Mich Sardella, BCom 85, and Murray Sang, whose committee 
organized the event in record time. Congratulations to all involved. 
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Chemical Reaction 


The 5th Annual Chemistry and Biochemistry Graduate Research 
Conference was held at Concordia, September 27-28. Eighty-five 
participants from 15 universities across Quebec and Ontario present- 
ed their research in chemistry and biochemistry to fellow students, 
academics and industry representatives. Pictured here are some of 
the organizers in the atrium of the McConnell Building: Chris Boyer, 
Jaffer Hasnain, David Yeung, Pascal Turcotte, John Wright, Sean Hughes. 





| Ottawa | 


More than 20 alumni dropped in for fun and food, and to contribute to the scholarship fund, at the Ottawa Chapter Open House, “A Taste of 
Montreal,” September 25 at Dunn's Famous Deli. Past president Joanne Paine, BA 77, and past VP Adje van de Sande, S BA 71, joined president 
Seymour Dubrow, S BA 69, at the event. Look for news of upcoming events at http://alumni.concordia.ca/Ottawa. html. 


London 





On Tuesday, September 10, Network Canada’s Second Annual Alumni Night brought more than 200 Canadian university alumni together at Canada 


House in London. Several Concordia graduates from the area caught up with each other over many a Moosehead Beer and Mike’s Hard Lemonade, 
courtesy of the event's official sponsors. 


_Tri-State 


Concordia alumni who had recently moved to the Tri-State area were invited to a Newcomers Welcome reception at the Penn Club in New York City, 
September 26. Members of the Tri-State Chapter committee and alumni officer Nicole Ngoya, BA 01, welcomed the graduates. The “newcomers” had 
an opportunity to network and learn about the GUAA, chapter events and other organizations, activities and services of interest to Canadian-Americans. 
They then headed downstairs to the All Canadian University Alumni Event. All Tri-State-area alumni in the region are reminded to keep May 8, 2003, 
open for the Chapter’s first sponsored dinner. For more details on this or any other upcoming events, contact the Chapter at cuaane@optoniine.net. 





Lebanon 





CUAA Lebanon Chapter hosted more than 170 alumni and their friends at a Beirut movie theatre, September 18, for a pre-screening of Minority 
Report, the sci-fi thriller starring Tom Cruise and directed by Steven Spielberg. The event was a fundraiser for future Lebanon Chapter activities. 
Alumni also enjoyed a tour of Ksara, a highly reputable local wine cellar, on October 12. 

Following the coverage of the Chapter’s launch in the local media, many interested graduates are contacting the Chapter for details about the 
CUAA as well as to become board members. For further information, contact Joélle Jammal, cuaalebanon@hotmail.com. 


Grad Class 2002 


Thanks and congratulations to our newest group of alumni — the entire graduating class of 2002 — whose generosity raised $68,268 for their respective faculties. These | 
funds are earmarked for supporting student-initiated and student-run projects in the 2002-2003 academic year. | 
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our thanks go to the 
Following sponsors for 
their generous support 


AmeubLement atbkio-tech 

AON Parlzeau inc. 

Beno.t Lratulippe Tratteur 

Greuvages Pepst-cola canada 

gudget rent-a-car 

cafe java u 

centcal audio video 

chateau versatlles 

clarion Hotel & suttes/ 
comfort inns 

belsan services 

environnementaux 

DOMLNOS PLZzZa 

DUOCOM 

Hotel Novotel 

jyoantsse communtcattons 
marketing 

L’ASSOCLation Taxlt oLamond de 
montreal Ltée 
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pasta vizio 

Peel eub 

Pelion distribution Ltée 

place des arts 

Aaleteh industries of canada 
Ltd 

santangelo’s 

wallma Resto maroccan 

zentral computer rechnologces 

concordta pepartments: 

sookstore 

computer store 

contemporary bance 

CUPEU 

CUPFA 

Instructtonal and rnformatton 
Technology services 

Pruntinge services 

Recreatlon ¢ athletics 
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HOMECOMING 2002 


We gratefully acknowledge the support and generosity of our alumni 
volunteers, students, colleagues and sponsors for contributing to the 
success of Homecoming weekend. 


Club Med World 

Fleuriste Gilchrist 

Garnet Key 

Inter-Fraternity Council 

Loyola High School 

McAuslan Brewing 

Meloche Monnex 

REPLAY Band 

Transcontinental Printing 

Associations/Chapters: 

Association of Alumni of 
Sir George Williams 
University 

Concordia Students Union 

International Students 
Association 

Loyola Alumni Association 

CUAA 

DIA/DSA Chapter 


Concordia Departments: 

Advancement & Alumni 
Relations 

Archives 

Recreation & Athletics 

Conference Services 

Custodial Services 

Dean of Students 

DIA/DSA 

Distribution Services 

Facilities Management 

Faculty of Arts & Science 

Institute for Co-operative 
Education 

Mail Services 

Marketing 
Communications 

Office of the Rector 

Office of the Vice-Rector, 


Printing Services 
Security Office 
TESL 


With special thanks to: 


John Aylen 
Barbara Barclay 
Sharon Bishin 
Michael Di Grappa 
Peter Fogl 
Beatrice Francis 
Tanya Gates 

Edith Katz 

Anna Kratochvil 
Les Lawton 

Nancy Marrelli 
Peter McAuslan 
Gerry (Sam) McGee 
John Moore 
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December 14 

Varsity Athlete Chapter/Rector’s Family Skate. Join 
Rector Frederick Lowy, the Concordia varsity hockey 
teams and Buzz the Bee at the annual family skate, 
free of charge, 2:50-5:00 p.m., €d Meagher Arena, 
7200 Sherbrooke St. W. (514) 848-4977 or 
Paul.Chesser@concordia.ca 


January 9 to March I 

Tim Zuck, Learning to Talk: 20 years. The show will dis- 
play 30 paintings by Zuck. Leonard & Bina Ellen Art 
Gallery, 1400 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, 

www. ellengallery.com 


sports medicine 6 multi-Therapy 


MBA Chapter 
Varsity Athlete Chapter 


Institutional Relations 
Parking Services 


Ron Rappel 


John Moison MBA International 


Case Competition 


The John Molson School of Business \OHN MOLS ON 
(JMSB) will be hosting the 22nd John a 

Molson MBA International Case 

Competition, January 6-11, at the Hilton Bonaventure Hotel in 
Montreal. The weeklong event, organized by MBA students Dror 
Amar, Mark Burger, Viken Chahinsarian and Haixia (Stella) Yu, 
will gather top MBA students from 30 universities around the 
world, aided by more than 100 JMSB students and 250 business 
volunteers. For more information, visit www.mbacasecomp.com 





February 23 

Bradyworks, with guests Lori Freedman & Wende 
Bartley. Bradyworks performs the contemporary 
chamber music, jazz, rock and electro acoustic music 
of Tim Brady and others. 8:00 p.m., $15, Oscar 
Peterson Concert Hall, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. (514) 
488-1152, http://concertsm.concordia.ca 


March II to April 12 

Annual Fine Arts Faculty Exhibition, with the interdis- 
ciplinary work by Concordia’s Fine Arts faculty. 
Leonard & Bina Ellen Art Gallery, 1400 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. West, www.ellengallery.com 
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Spring 2002 


2002-2003 Robert Adams Book Review Lecture Series. 
Call for details on the series. Oscar Peterson Concert 
Hall, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. (514) 488-1152. 


VANCOUVER | 


Winter 

Family Tobogganing Day: At Mt.Seymour. For more infor- 
mation, contact Roxanne and Ted Davies, 64-987-833; 
roxanne @goconsult.ca 
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Some graduates in this listing 
have received more than one 
degree from Concordia, Sir George 
Williams and/or Loyola. These 
people are listed under their earli- 
est year of graduation. 


=a 

Vernon Bonyun, S 
4] BCom, is retired and has 
three children, and lives in 
Oakville, Ont. “I’m still learning 


(music, piano and writing).” 


aaa 

Horace Philipp, S BSc, S 
50 BA 54., was recently named 
a Fellow of the Chemical 
Institute of Canada. The CIC 
recognized the significant con- 
tributions made by Horace to 
the advancement of coating 


technology. He lives in Ottawa. 


—=a=a 
bf Stanley Horner, S BA, 
taught at Concordia from 
1963 until 1993. “I have published 
three books since retiring and am 
in the midst of the fourth one. | 
also teach a course at the 
University of Victoria. My website 











is under ‘eternal’ construction.” one-person autobiographical ping against the shore! Still 
http://members.shaw.ca/iia show about a 12-year-old who manage to keep in touch with 
e/seh2.index.htm runs away from home to walk to some old Loyola friends like | 
Brooklyn from Montreal in Terry Cherry, L BSc 68, and Paul 
: 1957. Murray recently per- Robson, Loyola 66. Hi to all 
40th Reunion formed it at the Seattle Fringe KX’ers and comm arts grads!” 
Howard Alper, S BSc, is Festival and will next perform it paul.rappell@sympatico.ca 
president of the Royal at the Santa Monica Playhouse 
Society of Canada, for a two- in Santa Monica, Calif., 
year term ending November December 14. 35th Reunion 
2003. He mae first ptte to the www. walkingbacktobrooklyn.com Richard John 
Royal Society of Canada in Newman, L BA (poli. 
1984, Howard is a Professor of Paul Rappell, L BA (comm. ar 
a sci.), is the owner of a JP Fork 
Chemistry and Vice- Rector, arts), writes, "I moved to Toronto a 
Lift in Montreal. He is married 
Research, at the University of in 1970 and began a career in ae 
with children and lives in 
Ottawa. His basic research teaching (also spent time co- 
; : 2 ; Beaconsfield. 
spans organic and inorganic chairing a couple of City of 
chemistry, with potential appli- Toronto committees). Married ; 
cations in the pharmaceutical, Noreen in 1979 and have a Bovis ahaa ds S BCom, has 
petrochemical, and commodity daughter, Gabriela, who is cur been appointed to a two-year 
chemical sectors of industry. rently in engineering at Queen's. PM Dee Ng UES cOeea 


— I retired in June and 
bh? Murray Meyer, BA, a Los we have moved to 
Angeles lawyer, is also the Kingston, Ont., 
writer- performer of Walking where I wake to the 
Back to Brooklyn, a 70-minute sound of water lap 










EF 
Roger Vilder, | BA 67, has exhibited for more 
than 30 years throughout the world. He is cur- 


rently exhibiting his works from the ’70s and recent works in glass and bronze at Park’art Gallery in 
Marseille, France, until! December 28. Pictured at left: 140 Rectangles. 


———— 


Gillian Wallis Johnston, S BFA 73, GrDip (art ed.) 95, held an exhibition of her photography and | | 
mixed media works, “The Archaeology of Memory,” at Galerie Gora in Montreal, August to 

September. The exhibition served in conjunction with her MFA in art education thesis. Pictured 
above, left: The Spy’s Chest: Drawer #4. | 


Jackie Rae Wioski, S BFA 71, exhibited in group shows in Montreal at Arts N.D.G., July to August; 


Espace Deux of the Saidye Bronfman Centre of the Arts, September to October; and at Galerie de la ville, September to October. Pictured 


above, right, from the Arts N.D.G. show: Sunset, Decarie at Monkland. 
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Director and Secretary 
Treasurer for the Ottawa 
Children’s Treatment Centre 
Foundation. 


Kathy L. (Coughlin) 
Whittaker, L BA, lives in 
Pointe - Claire. “I will be happily 
married (deuxieme fois!!) to 
Neal Whittingstall of Montreal 
in December. [ have been run- 
ning a private practice as psy- 
chologist/acc. mediator in 
Kirkland for the past 15 years. 
My two daughters, Erin, BA 
(comm. studies) 99, and Gail 
(Dalhousie) are tickled pink.” 


aes 

hg Christopher Scott, S 
BA, writes, “My wife 

Charity and I continue to oper- 


ate our first-class bed and 
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| Shireen Kamran, BFA (studio 


art) 00, a native of Pakistan, 
| 
| 





| Suraj Sadan, MA 80, is a Montreal artist who has been exhibiting worldwide since 1957. In September he 
held a show of his paintings at Montreal’s Galerie 1637. Pictured above, centre: Aprés la siéste. 


Annette Wolfstein-Joseph, S BFA 71, is a Montreal artist who has been exhibiting for nearly 30 years. 
She held an exhibit of her etchings, “Impressions of Eden,” in November, at Espace Trois at Montreal’s 


breakfast in Kumasi, Ghana, 


West Africa. Recently, Four 
Villages Inn won the Ghana 
Tourist Board award for Guest 
House of the Year in the 
Ashanti Region. If you've always 
wanted to travel to Africa, we 
suggest you come to Ghana, the 
land of culture and hospitality. 
Check out out website to get a 
great idea of what awaits you in 
this fascinating country.” 
scottash@hotmail.com, 
www. fourvillages.com 
| er] 
{1 Stuart McLean, 5 BA 71, 
received an honorary 
Doctorate of Education from 
Nipissing University at their con- 
vocation in June. Stuart is the host 
of the CBC Radio program Vinyl 
Café and lives in Toronto. 


a 

Glen Greenwood, L BA, 
works for the Home 

Fashions Division of Dan 


is a Montreal artist whose latest show, “Voyage dans la vie sans 
_bouger,” was held September to October at La maison de la culture 
_Notre-Dame-de-Grdce. Pictured above, left: Inside a Lamp. 


| Saidye Bronfman Centre of the Arts. Pictured above, right: Canna. 





River in Toronto as an account 
executive, responsible for sev- 
eral major retailers. Glen and 
his wife Jane have three daugh- 
ters, Robin, Kate and Anne. “I 
enjoyed reading about the 
Loyola 1967-68 hockey team 
and Dennis Mooney’s memo- 


ries [Letters, September 2002]. 


I lived a few doors down from 
Dennis in Hingston Hall.” 


30th Reunion 


(3 Leon Paczynski, S BA 
(Eng.), writes, "I would be 
very happy to hear from anyone 
who remembers me from my 
days at SGW in the years 1968- 
73. During my time there I was 
active in theatre and filmmak- 
ing. After graduation I studied 
law in Ottawa, and after my LL.B 
also obtained an LL.M in public 


Ann McCall, BFA 78, has a solo exhibit of her collagraph prints, “The Winds of Change,” at the Gallery at 


_ Victoria Hail in Montreal, until December 11. Pictured at right: Arbor Vitae. 
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international law from the 
University of London in the UK. 
After governmental work in 
Ottawa I went back to London 
where | qualified as a solicitor 
and worked in an international 
law firm. In 1991 I moved to 
Warsaw, Poland, to help advise 
the Polish government on vari 
ous legislative initiatives as the 
country moved to a market 
economy. In addition to working 
on EU-sponsored programs, | 
also worked with several inter- 
national accountancy and law 
firms. | am currently with 
Linklaters, the global law firm.” 


—— 
(4 Kenneth A. Saxe, 5 BA, 
received an MEd in special 
education from the University 
of Vermont in 1995. “I now 
work for the U-32 Jr.-Sr. High 
School in East Montpelier, Vt., 
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as a learning specialist on a six- 
person team for go kids in 
grades 7 & 8. I’m married to 
Barbara Kohn (19 years) with a 
13-year-old son, Joshua.” 
kenoot@aol.com 
es 
Eduardo del Buey, MA, 
writes, “I am currently 
Director of External Relations 
and Officer in Charge of Public 
Information at the Organization 
of American States (OAS) based 
in Washington, D.C. I am mar- 
ried to Laura Ramirez Rasgado, a 
Mexican diplomat I met and 
married in Spain in 1992. | also 
have a teenaged son, Sebastian, 
who lives in Taiwan with his 
mother, a Guatemalan diplomat. 
I am on leave of absence from the 
Canadian Department of Foreign 
Affairs and International Trade, 
where I have served as a diplomat 
since 1974." 


Lene 

Robert A. Martin, BA, 
(f MBA 85, is Senior Vice- 
President of Marketing and 
Product Development at Plan 
Vista Solutions, a health care 
company in Tampa, Fla. He is 
married with two children. “I’m 
enjoying the exciting U.S. expe- 
rience and the beautiful Florida 
weather.” 


25th Reunion 





Stephan De Pénasse, 
( p BA, is the technical supply 
chain manager for the Segway 
Company, makers of Segway, 
the personal mobility system, in 
Nashua, N.H. 


=a 

G Nicole di Bello Bérubé, 
BA (poli. sci.), is a volun- 
teer advisor for the Canadian 
Executive Service Organization 
in Montreal. “I went to Africa 


three times with SACO-CESO to 


do volunteer work.” 


Maria Messina, BCom, isa 
relationship manager, provid - 
ing financing to small and 
medium-sized businesses, for 
the Bank of Montreal in 
Montreal. She is married with 
two sons, Christopher and 
Nicolas, and lives in Laval. 


Joanne P. Mollot, BA (rec.), is 
a para~educator for the East Side 
Union High School District in 

San Jose, Calif. She has two boys. 


Lazar M. Palnick, BA, writes, 
“I was the last president of the Day 
Students’ Association at Sir 
George and negotiated the merger 
with the Loyola Students’ 
Association to create the 
Concordia University Students’ 
Association. I had also been active 
in TV Sir George and the making 
of CUTV, where I was station 
manager and president. Since 
leaving Concordia, I attended law 
school at the University of 
Arkansas, then practiced law 
there for 10 years. I then moved to 
Pittsburgh, Penn., and just began 
a new practice in a large law firm. 
I worked for the previous 10 years 
as an in-house counsel to the 
University of Pittsburgh and the 
University of Pittsburgh Medical 
Center. I specialize in government 
relations and travel to 
Washington, D.C. often. I am 
married to Susanne Gollin, a doc- 
tor and genetics professor at the 
University of Pittsburgh, and have 
ason, Jacob.” 


[=== 

Cheryl Tessler- 
g Ryshpan, BA, and 
Michael Ryshpan, BCom 77, 
write, “Yet again we're on the 
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move: Our son is headed to McGill 
to study jazz performance, so after 
a 20-plus-year absence from 
Montreal, we're back and explor- 
ing the city. It’s been great!” 


as 

Emilio Iimbriglio, BCom, 
BT GrDip (acct.) 82, received 
an MBA from McGill in 198s. 
Emilio recently became a part- 
ner with the accounting firm 
Raymond Chabot Grant 
Thornton in Laval, responsible 
for developing the north shore, 


mid-size client base. 


Luiz Torres, BA (comm. 
stud.), writes, "I’ve got good 
memories of the time I spent in 
Canada and at Concordia. After 
returning home to Brazil, | 
worked for almost a decade as 
an international TV news editor 
in Rio de Janeiro. At the 
moment | live in Salvador, 
Brazil, and continue my educa- 
tion at Universidade Federal da 
Bahia. [ will graduate again 
soon, as a geographer. Canada, 
and Concordia (I certainly miss 
both), definitely shaped the way 
I performed professionally and 
in life in general.” 
torresluiz@hotmail.com 


— 
ft 4 Donna Vekteris, BA 
(comm. stud. & Eng.), is a 
freelance writer, editor and 
translator. “I’ve been living in 
the south of France and north- 
ern Italy for the better part of 
the last year. It’s sort of like 
being in the witness protection 
program, but more glamorous. | 
live out of suitcases and exist 
hand-to-mouth, but I also get 
to meet wonderfully weird peo- 
ple and experience bizarre situ- 
ations. I’ve worn a number of 
hats in the communications 
field: popcorn/ticket seller at 
the old Cinema V, commercial 
writer at CJFM Radio, dialogue 


editor on various TV series in 
Montreal and Toronto, recy- 
cling and garbage cop/commu- 
nications officer for the City of 
Montreal, and some important 
jobs in between. Most recently, 
I’ve written several science and 
reference books for children 
(they almost pay the rent . . . the 
books, that is, not the chil- 
dren). ] am now working on 
some short stories and a 
screenplay that are definitely 
not for children, and not paying 
the rent, but I’m a fool and an 
optimist. I welcome greetings 
and gossip from former col- 
leagues, especially if they're 
publishers or agents.” 


donnavekteris@earthlink.net 


SS 

Marjolaine Cadotte, BA 
85 (psych.), isa Montreal-area 
psychotherapist and a certified 
member of the Canadian order of 
practitioners in naturopathy and 
natural therapies. Since 1985, 
Marjolaine has developed her own 
primal method that she named 
R.A.M.E.: regression, acknowl- 
edgement, memories, emotions. 
She is the founder and director of 
R.A.M.E. Institute, located in 
rural Ormstown. “Through my 
research, | have found that the 
most effective therapy is through 
regression by reliving childhood 
memories and or past emotions. I 
have obtained excellent results 
with my clients, particularly those 
suffering from alcoholism, drug 
abuse and obesity.” 
Marjo@rame.ca 


jeffrey Weigensberg, BFA 
(film stud.), has been awarded 


the Distinguished Achievement 


Award from the Association of 
Certified Fraud Examiners, an 
international association of 
26,000 professionals fighting 
fraud and white-collar crime. 





Jeffrey has been practicing 
forensic accounting and fraud 
prevention in Montreal and 
Toronto since 1989 and teaches 
courses in computer auditing 
and security at Ryerson 
University as well as UFE 
preparation courses across 
southern Ontario. Having just 
completed a two-year term as 
president of the Toronto chap- 
ter of the association, the 
largest chapter in the world, he 
recently joined Ernst & Young 
LLP in Toronto as a senior 
manager in their investigative 
and forensic accounting prac- 
tice. He has amassed five audit- 
ing designations (CA, CPA, 
CFE, CISA, CIA) and is now 
studying for his sixth, Master of 
Investigative and Forensic 
Accounting, at U of T’s Rotman 
School of Business. “[ am cer- 
tain that my training in film 
history and analysis has stood 
me well in my second career.” 


jeffrey.weigensberg@ca.eyi.com 


AG Efstratios (Steve) 
Albanis, BA (psych.), 
received a Graduate Diploma in 
Management from McGill in 
1990. He is now the convention 
services technician at the 


Centre Sheraton Montreal. 
Steve is married with two chil- 
dren. “I am always interested in 
what everyone is doing.” 


nicholas.eleni@sympatico.ca 


Alberto Balestrieri, BA 
(anthro.), was recently appoint- 
ed assistant dean of the School 
of Architecture, Art and 
Historic Preservation at Roger 
Williams University in Bristol, 
R.I. Alberto had been assistant 
director of the Aga Khan 
Program for Islamic 
Architecture at Harvard 
University and MIT in Boston. 
Before that he was the archivist 
and publicist for the interna- 
tional design firm of Moshe 
Safdie & Associates in 
Montreal, where he also coordi- 
nated the establishment of the 
Moshe Safdie Archive at McGill. 


Corry Flader, BA (Eng.), BEd 
(TESL) 86, MA (Eng.) 91, 
writes, “lam currently a mother 
of three busy children and an 
instructor at Vancouver 


Community College. Once a 


TESOL teacher, | now also over- 


sec the Tutoring ESOL 


Certificate, which I created a 
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few years ago. I love every sec- 
ond of it.” 


87 Jeff Maddison, MBA, 
just started his own com- 
pany, Maddison Consulting 
Services, in Toronto. He and his 
wife, Juliet Slemming, have a 
daughter, Charlotte. 


tt Katja Kessin 
(MacLeod), BFA (studio 
arts), MFA (painting) 93, is a 
German-born Montreal artist 
now pursuing her PhD in human- 
ities at Concordia, where she also 
teaches studio arts and art history. 
Her PhD thesis, “To Lend the 
Dead a Voice: Second Generation 
German Art,” deals with post- 
traumatic effects of the Second 
World War and the Holocaust, 
particularly on the German and 
Jewish communities. 


RO Gerald Taiaiake 
Alfred, BA (his. & poli. 
sci.), received a PhD in govern- 
ment from Cornell University 
in 1994. He is now professor in 
the Indigenous Governance 
Program at the University of 
Victoria. Gerald is married to 
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Rose Lenser, BSc (bio.) 94. 
He was recently awarded a 
Canada Research Chair in the 
study of indigenous peoples. 


Mare Drolet, MEng, is the 
Vice-President of Project 
Management at Bombardier 
Transport in Saint Bruno, Que. 


He lives in Varennes. 


Q Mita Boediman, BCom, 
is product manager for 
Sara Lee Direct Selling 
Indonesia. “Direct selling is a 
very fast-paced business! I live 
in Jakarta with my wonderful 
husband (no children yet).” 


Judith Kolonics, Cert (ib. 
tech.), works as a reference 
assistant, on the web page and 
as a cataloguing editor in the 
government documents depart- 
ment of McGill’s McLennan 
Library. She is married and 


lives in Montreal. 


Dominique Navarro, BA (poli. 


sci.), and Marco Navarro- 


Genie, BA (poli. sci.) go, are 
married and celebrated the birth 
of their fourth child, Rodrigo, in 


June. Dominique and Marco were 
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members of the Political Science 


Students’ Association executive 


in 1988-1989. Marco is complet- 
ing his doctoral studies in politi- 
cal science at the University of 
Calgary and teaches at Saint 
Mary’s College in Calgary. He has 
just added his first book to his list 
of publications, Augusto “Cesar” 
Sandino: Messiah of Light and 
Truth (Syracuse University Press). 
Dominique and Marco live and 
raise their children in Okotoks, 
Alberta. 


navarro@pagusmundi.com 


Jorge Sanchez, BA (econ.), is 
the new head coach of the 
Concordia Stingers women’s 
soccer team. Jorge has 30 years’ 
experience as a player, adminis- 
trator and coach, including with 
the Lac St. Louis Lakers organi- 
zation, the National High 
Performance Centre, the 
Lakeshore Soccer Club and John 
Abbott College. Jorge is a corpo- 
rate planning manager for Ballin 
in Montreal, and lives in Dorval. 


Max Wallace, BA (journ.), was 
nominated for a Gemini Award 
in September for his first docu- 
mentary, Too Colourful For the 
League (CBC, PBS), about the 
history of blacks in hockey. He 
lives in Montreal and has been a 
guest columnist for the Sunday 
New York Times as well as a con- 
tributor to the BBG, and is cur- 
rently working on his fourth 
book, about the Nazi sympathies 
of Charles Lindbergh and Henry 
Ford, for St. Martin’s Press. Max 
is also a community organizer, 
sitting on the board of Santropol 
Roulant and the Social Justice 
Committee, and is executive 
director of Children’s Rights 
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l Jeffrey 0. Boily, EMBA, 
also received a BSc in biolo- 
gy from the University of Ottawa 
in 1978. In February he became 
president & CEO of Rogers 
Medical Intelligence Solutions, a 
global provider of strategic solu- 
tions to the pharmaceutical and 
biotech industry, in New York, 
N.Y. He and his wife Lynne have 
one daughter, Julianna, and live 
in St. Davids, Penn. 
JBoily@rogersmis.com 


Sean Zikman, BA (poli.sci.), 
recently joined Federation CJA 
(Combined Jewish Appeal) as a 
financial resource development 
officer in Montreal. Sean and 
Vikki-Ann Flansberry, BA 
(transl.) 99, recently celebrated 
their fifth wedding anniversary. 


aa 
Q? Paul Gendron, BFA 
(design art), and Eve 
Pankovitch, BFA (design art) 
g1, write, “We are thrice blessed, 
as Lilian Lee was born May 11 of 
this year, a healthy 9 lbs. 
Anxiously awaiting her arrival 
were her two sisters, Alice and 
Emma. Lilian has taken the path 
of quick-everything. She smiled 
and cooed, rolled and laughed 
far earlier than expected. Mom’s 
breastfeeding and at home while 
dad's working as systems and 
design specialist at Enseicom 
Inc. in Lachine.” 


Kai Li, MA (econ.), was the 
winner of the second annual 
Barclays Global Investors 
Canada Research Award. The 
award is designed to recognize 
excellence in Canadian capital 
market research. Kai is an 


Assistant Professor of Finance 
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at the Faculty of Commerce at 
the University of British 
Columbia. 
http://finance.commerce.ub 


c.ca/~kaili/growth_CiR. pdf 


10th Reunion 


Stephane Allard, BEng 

(elec. eng.), is a technical 
salesperson for Omron Canada, 
a manufacturer of automation 


products in Lachine. He lives in 
Laval. 


es 
Q 4 Nayla Abou Rjeily, 
BFA (design arts), is 
studying for her master’s 
degree in industrial design at 
L’Ecole de Design in Nantes, 
France. She also works as an 
artist and designer for TV Guide 
Channel USA. 


Mauro DiCesare, BCom 
(fin.), is a financial services 
advisor for ISL Asset 
Management in Laval. He is 
married with one child and 


lives in Montreal. 


aay 
Qf Steven Woloshen, BFA 
(cinema), writes, “In addi- 
tion to working in the motion 
picture industry for 18 years, 
I'm embarking on my second 
retrospective of independent 
‘cameraless’ animations at the 
Ottawa International Animation 
Festival. I'm also painting, and 
I’ve had several exhibits in the 
Montreal area.” 


Sa 
Irene Alby, BFA (the- 
q/ atre), and Cornel 
Gabara, BFA (theatre) 98, 
both pursued their MFAs in 
acting at Columbia University 


in New York. Irene writes, 


“Cornel graduated in 2001 and I 
will be graduating in 2003. I am 
currently doing my thesis pro- 
duction at Columbia, Peer Gynt 
by Ibsen, which will be directed 
by renowned director Andrei 
Serban and produced at 
Riverside Church. Cornel is 
currently on tour with 
renowned director Peter 
Sellars’ new production of 
Children of Herakles. He will 
spend this month at the Ruhr 
Triennale Festival in Bottrop, 
Germany, will go to Rome and 
Paris in November and wind up 
at Boston’s A.R.T. (American 
Repertory Theatre) in January.” 
irenealby@yahoo.com 


Dave Dewar, MA (PP & PA), 
has completed his PhD in polit- 
ical science at McMaster 
University and is now working 
as an analyst for the Treasury 


Board Secretariat in Ottawa. 


Zoran Kahric, BEng (elec. 
eng.), writes, “After graduating 
I obtained a master of electrical 
engineering degree from 
Boston University. Last year | 
moved to Washington, D.C., 
where I accepted a job at NASA 
Goddard Space Flight Center, in 
the Radiation Effects & Analysis 
Group. I work on research, test- 
ing and analysis of the effects of 
radiation on electronics and 


photonics.” 


Andrea Lopez, GrDip (jour.), 
writes, “I’m now moving to 
work for KCNC TV (NEWS 4, in 
Denver as the mountain bureau 
reporter. That's the CBS affili- 
ate. I'll be based out of Frisco 
and working as a full-time 
reporter.” 





Milan Miletic, BA (comm.stud- 
ies), writes, “I'll be based in 
Belgrade, Serbia, from December 
until June 2003. I will be filing 
30-minute video reports for RDI 
(Radio-Canada) from the former 
Yugoslavia. My documentary film, 
Au mépris de la réalité (Mediatrap), 
was screened in November at the 
Global Visions Film Festival in 
Edmonton, in the Cinema with 
Soul category, and in Rencontres 
internationales du documentaire 
de Montréal. It will also be shown 
at the Festival International de 
Programmes Audiovisuels in 
Biarritz, France, in the official 
competition, January 21-26, 
2003.” 


Sth Reunion 


Ana Lopes, BEd (TESL), 

writes, “After graduating, 
I went to teach in Vila Franca de 
Xira, Portugal, for four years. 
This past year I opened up my 
own language school there. 
Teaching abroad has been a 
great experience and having my 
own school has given me a 
whole new perspective on 
teaching. I would like to con- 
gratulate the TESL department 
for their excellent program. It 
provided me with a great foun- 
dation and the tools to continue 


to grow as a teacher.” 


Be 

Thomas Gruetzner, 
gg BSc (bio.), is a QA inspec- 
tor at CTBR, a preclinical 
research firm in Senneville, 
Que., servicing pharmaceutical, 
biopharmaceutical, chemical 
and medical device companies 
worldwide. He is married with 
one child and lives in 
Beaconsfield. 


Maria Mantzaras, BA (poli. 
sci.), is a financial service rep- 
resentative for TD Canada Trust 
in Montreal. She is married 
with children and lives in Ville 
St. Laurent. 


a] 

lll Amy Thomas, MA (cre- 
ative arts ther.), and 
Nisha Sajnani, MA (creative 

arts ther.) o2, have founded 
Creative Alternatives in 
Montreal, a non-profit creative 
arts therapy centre. Working in 
collaboration with health and 
social services, as well as com- 
munity organizations in the 
greater Montreal area, Creative 
Alternatives uses expressive 
arts to promote growth and 
well-being within families, 
individuals and communities. 


www.creative-alternatives.ca 


| 

1 Erika Jacinto, MBA, is 
0 marketing coordinator, 
broadcast media, for World 
Vision Canada in Toronto. She 
lives in Mississauga. 


=a 

Arwa El-Kahlout, BEd 
02 (TESL), writes, “I now 
work in a private international 
American school that my father 
is running in Doha, Qatar. All 
my friends who graduated say 
that they miss their friends and 
the good days, but I actually 
miss everything, including the 
Hall Building!” 
zkahlout@hotmail.com 


Sigalit Hoffman, BA 
(journ.), recently began studies 
at Ben Gurion University of the 
Negev in Beer Sheva, Israel, in 
the MD Program in 
International Health and 
Medicine. The program is a col- 
laboration with Columbia 
University, N.Y. 
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Kate Sterns is a Concordia English profes- 
sor and the acclaimed author of Down 
There by the Train (Knopf Canada, 2001}. 


| October 12, 2025 
Dear Uncle Sydney, 


hank you very much for your last 
letter, but you need not be con- 
cerned. As usual, the papers got it 
all wrong. Concordia did not “go 
up ina positively Vesuvial cloud of 
smoke, heaping ash upon a helpless city 
and obliterating everything in its wake 
for kilometres all around it.” (No student 
of mine, that so-called journalist. My red 
pen would have been out in a flash — if we 
were still using pens, that is.) There was, 
however, a thoroughly comprehensive 
short circuit of the electrical system. 
lam ashamed to say that the universi- 
ty’s pioneer spirit was not so much in 
evidence as | might have wished. The 
central Computer Room where we faculty 
gather weekly to send off our lesson 
“bytes” was absolute pandemonium. 
Technicians were openly weeping al- 
though some of the older faculty, I must 
| confess, were engaged in contortions 
which, if I had 





not known better, met : dents seemed to be 
_ might have been Technicians WEE ppenty WEEDING everywhere — clogging 
| mistaken for a jig. the corridors, 
ici ye although some of the older faculty were © neh anping 
eure EMQAQEO IN CONTOPTIONS which epee 
| noddle’s working q). might be taking place 
ita ane might have been mistaken for a | ee 
the ancient days of join it? Asking where 


Concordia B.C. (Before Computers), I 


J quickly located the broom closet in which 


| some desks and chairs had been stored. 
Mrs. Barclay, bless her, knew how to get 
her hands on some paper and pens 
(dusty, but still serviceable) and even 
scrounged a few actual texts — I believe 

| they are now known as “hard copies” — 

| of A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
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Within two hours, I am pleased to say, 
our classroom was in order. 

We had a shaky start, I will admit. 
Students straggled in “pale and leaden- 
ey d” all right but not, I suspect, from 


study. For the longest time, they simply 
sat hunched over their books, ineffectu- 
ally tapping at the pages, looking up, 
looking down again, then tapping some 
more. (A student I had only known as 
“toocoolforschool@yahoo.ca” — and 
whose proper name, as it turns out, is 
Elliot — actually asked me how to “boot 
up” the text.) 






Distance learning indeed! They all 
seemed a good way off from having learned 
anything at all. All these shiny new build- 
ings and where have we put the students? | 
At home! To sit dully in front of their 
screens. Small Latin and less Greek is one 
thing. But to have no Latin, no Greek and 
no Shakespeare? Oh, I cannot get out 
of my head a fairytale of olden times. 
(Heine, of course, but you knew that.) 

But then, Uncle, a curious thing 
happened. One of the students — 
kitty22@hotmail.com, I think it was — 
who had been sitting as quietly as the 
rest, suddenly raised her hand andde-__ | | 
clared, quite openly, that “Lysander was | 
a wienie. Not Heine, no, I grant you. 
And yet, her comment goaded another 
student into raising his hand. 

Ramp up my genius! I cried out. Be not 
retrograde but boldly nominate a spade a 
spade! And by golly, he did. Thus encour- 
aged, the young genius offered his opinion 
that “Lysander was, you know, pretty cool.” 

Well, after that explosive statement it 
was ali “crumpets and contradictions,” 
as you might put it. No more of wayward 4} 
computers for us — we were engaged with | 
Rude Mechanicals of a different sort. 

The blessed thing is, Uncle, that as we all 
at last filed out of the closet, having agreed 
to continue our discussion on Thursday at 
the same hour, I noticed that the halls were 

unusually lively. Stu- 


fi 
| 
| 





the library was. Asking what a library was. 
Ah, it took some of us right back to the 

early days of our teaching. Here’s to a real 

education, we cheered, in this virtual world. 
Wrap up warmly please and do 


write soon. 


Your affectionate niece, 


Lucy ® 

















When Linda’s husband died suddenly,she had 
to get a second job just to keep the house. 
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ACT: More than 15% of Canadians between the 


ages of 35 and 55 don’t have any life insurance.* 





It’s 100% of their dependents who 
are really at risk. 


Life insurance is for the living. Your life insurance could be all 
that stands between your loved ones and a lifetime of need. You 
see, it’s not really insurance. . . it’s groceries, utility payments, 
clothes, car maintenance, loan payments, rent or mortgage. . . in 
fact, it’s everything that your family depends on you for nght now. 


FACT: The death rate of Canadians between 





the ages of 30 and 49 is 5.8 per 1,000.°" 


If you were one of the 5.8, could your family 
cope financially without you? 


The unthinkable can happen. Don’t let your family’s story be a tragic 
one. For their security and for your own peace of mind, find out more 
about the valuable and affordable Term Life, Major Accident Protection 
and Income Protection coverage designed for alumni of Concordia 
University. 


FACT: In Canada, life insurance 
represents only 2.4% of household 


estate planning. *** 





Life insurance is an affordable way to maintain 
your family’s net worth after your death. 


Consider all the payments you make on a monthly basis. Perhaps 
you have a mortgage, outstanding credit card balances, car loans or 
student loans. If you passed away and your family cashed in your 
assets (home, RRSPs and other investments) to pay all you owe, 
what would be left? Would it be enough to provide them with a 
suitable lifestyle? Think about it. 


Thinking ahead and purchasing insurance could 
make all the difference for your family’s 
financial security. 


For information and a mail-in Application that you can complete in the privacy of your own home, 7 
call Manulife Financial (the underwriter) toll-free at: 1 800 668-0195 | PbS 
Monday through Friday from 8:30 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. ET, B srasce. 
or e-mail us at: am_service@manulife.com 





Underwritten by: 


ff! Manulife Financial 


The Manufacturers Life Insurance Company 


' 
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Recommended by: 


Concordia 


UNIVERSITY 





Real education for the real world 


* — According to the Canadian Ownership Report, A Benchmark for the 2I st Century (2000) by LIMRA Intemational, Canadians aged 35 to 55 have an average of 3.6 times their annual income in life insurance coverage, while 
Canadians aged 55 to 64 have only 2.4 times their annual income in coverage. 25% of all Canadian househelds have ne life insurance at all, while 16.5% of Canadians aged 35 to 55 do not own any life insurance coverage. 


** Statistics Canada, Death 1998 — Report 84F0211XPB. 
*** Investor Economics — The Household Balance Sheet Report — 2001 Edition. 
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Come Back 


to Move Forward 





Our John Molson School of Business Executive MBA is rated as one of the top EMBA programs 
in the world. No matter how long you have been away from Concordia, and no matter what 
your undergraduate degree, we know that we can help you take your career to the next level. 


Contact us for more information. 
Lucille Hreha 
Coordinator, Marketing/Admissions 
Executive MBA Program 

John Molson School of Businees 
Concordia University 
1550 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 

Montreal, Quebec H3G 1N2 





Tel. : (514) 848-2995 
E-mail : |hreha@jmsb.concordia.ca 
Web Site : http://emba.concordia.ca 








